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This couple are among thousands 
finding a new way of life in Retirement 
Villages. These communities feature 
simplified housekeeping . . . relaxing 
recreation ...and medical care. Most 
inhabitants are living on Social Secu- 
rity and supplemented income. For a 
glimpse at two recent developments — 
Sun City, Arizona and Port Charlotte, 
Florida—read the story starting on 
page 21. 


iy OF THE problems each of us faces in retirement 
is what type of housing is best for us—and where 
do we want to live? 

Good arguments can be raised for staying where 
we have lived for many years—have long established 
friendships and a strong sense of security. 

Then, there are many good reasons why we should 
consider moving to a new area. Maybe we are ina rut... 
our children have moved away...we need a change of 
climate... 

In any case, a home is the foundation of our hap- 
piness. It is the family headquarters, and to most of us 
the largest single investment we make in our lifetime. 
Therefore, it is important that we have a realistic evalua- 
tion of all facts before any decision is made. 

It’s easy to say let’s move to California, Florida or 
Arizona. But do we really know what this entails? 

In this issue we report to you firsthand experiences 
of those who have moved to two new Retirement Villages 
—Port Charlotte, Florida, and Sun City, Arizona. We 
will let actual people tell you what you can expect in 
housing, recreation, and medical facilities. We want to 
give you the facts—and let you analyze them. 

And we will continue to study other housing devel- 
opments and to tell you all the things you might want to 


know about living in them. 
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You've probably paid out an excessive amount of money in 
small change —the official worth of it would amaze you. This 
article tells you what coins are valuable; you might have some 


in your pocket right now... 


By CLARENCE M. FINK 
Numismatist and author of “Pieces of Fate” 


OULD YOU knowingly pay $5 for a loaf of 
bread, or $10 for a pound of butter at your 
thriftimart? 

If you’ve been a constant shopper for many years 
you've probably paid an excessive amount of money 
in small change to storekeepers—the official worth 
of it in worn and new coins might well amaze you. 
If the merchants aren’t coin collectors or numis- 
matists, they probably kept your valuable specie 
in circulation for the fortunate people who know 
their true worth. 

Actually you don’t have to have a pick or shovel 
to dig up extra cash these days. Just a few moments 
of your time, good eyesight, a regular habit of scan- 
ning your loose change, and of a fair knowledge of 
what to look for before it starts wearing out the 
lining of your pockets or purses. 

Today you will bump into three types of small 
change watchers prominent in the Shopping World. 
(1) Those who readily accept their coins without 
counting. (2) Those who tabulate them to the last 
cent. (3) The Coin collector who studiously checks 
certain coins for wear condition, prudently observ- 
ing the dates and mint marks. 


This trained breed memorizes many valuable 
items, and religiously refers to his coin book of 
dates and prevailing prices when in doubt. Though 
they may hold you up a bit at the checkers’ stands, 
these opportunists and self-made experts prefer to 
make money while they shop as they add to their 
hobby. 


THROWING AWAY MONEY 


It is safe to say that scores of important coins 
have passed through your hands over a period of a 
few decades. These if they weren’t too worn, were 
worth far more than face value. It’s possible you 
might have disposed of a 1919 half dollar turned 
out by the San Francisco Mint when you paid the 
paper boy. 

If the fifty cent piece showed medium wear, you 
unwittingly, but generously, slipped the news car- 
rier a nice tip of about $10. If the lad was a collector, 
he was mighty appreciative. Or if you were forced to 
borrow from Grandma’s rainy day cache, and she 
surrendered a bright new specimen showing no circu- 
lation, you unceremoniously bade farewell to a cool 
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$425. A rare coin? Yes if it is in mint condition, but 
last year the author picked two out of petty cash in 
fine condition. 

It isn’t fantastic to believe that the last dime you 
dropped into a pay telephone could easily have been 
the 1942 “overdate,” which is the date 1942 super- 
imposed on 1941. This war time rush “error” of the 
Philadelphia mint slipped by the usually hawk- 
eyed inspectors. How many got into the public’s 
pockets is anybody’s guess, yet right at this minute 
numismatists are willing to pay $100 for a nearly 
new coin, and $135 and upwards for an uncirculated 
disk, which is now classed as a desirable rarity. 

If ever a more freakish or facinating hobby ex- 
isted, I’m not aware of it. On the strictly business 
side, coin collecting in many instances is safer and 
more profitable than that of stocks, precious stones, 
and jewelry. The present “Coin Rush,” a good 
facsimile of the old time bonanzas, is being kept at 
an accelerated pace by an estimated 600,000 full- 
fledged and part time collectors, to which is added 
over a hundred and more official members each 
month. 

When top rung numismatic dealers as a group 
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ring up $200,000,000 in annual sales on their cash 
registers, you can be sure it is no small time hobby. 
Dealers must constantly be buying from collectors 
and non-collectors to replenish their stocks. Don’t 
waste your time hoping you'll get that much over 
publicized “$50” 1913 Liberty Head nickel, because 
there were only five of them. 

The collecting fraternity knows who has them, 
though you MIGHT just be able to persuade one of 
the owners to part with it for about $18,000 or more 
cash on the barrel head. It would be wise to concen- 
trate on the many items of two popular favorites, 
Lincoln cents and Liberty Standing Half Dollars. 
These are the likely ones you'll find passed around 
freely. Condition of coins is the all important factor 
in numismatics, so you must know how to classify 
your finds as to their real valuation. 


129,900 PERCENT PROFIT 


Old coins salt themselves away in the oddest 
places. Back in 1953 an upholstery job on a chair in 
Hayward, California by two women brought to light 
a nice find. An uncirculated 1927 S Nickel popped 
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into view when the old covering was ripped off. 
(catalogue value $65.) In an editorial, the Oakland 
Tribune has this to remark about the windfall. 
“The statement that Coin collecting was a facina- 
ting hobby is an understatement. Anything that 
pays 129,900 percent profit in 26 years isn’t a hobby. 
It’s a business like operating gold mines!” (cata- 
logue value today —$145.00) 

It doesn’t take newcomers to Numismatics long 
to become conscious of Proof coins. Even seemingly 
disinterested people who never had the slightest in- 
clination to participate in the pastime, just couldn’t 
resist the purchase of a late set or two. Asked why? 
“They’re just too beautiful to pass up, and reason- 
able too! I’m going to start my grandson collecting 
these!” 

The attractive set of five coins display a sparkling, 
mirror-like gloss. Each year’s coinage is produced 
for collectors from regular dies when they are new 


$13,000 








and polished. Abnormal pressure in striking brings 
out fine relief results. They’re a bargain at $2.10. 
Paid requests regulate the number of sets minted, 
and so overwhelmingly popular have they become 
that the U. S. mint reports receiving orders for 
10,000 a week. 

Coin collecting is a splendid and stimulating op- 
portunity for people of all ages to meet on a common 
ground of interest, especially at Coin club activities. 
Those who possess business ability, or who desire 
to acquire it, can with the application of a little 
common sense turn this hobby into a full or part 
time profitable occupation. 

Looking back to the lean year of 1936, I always 
become painfully aware ofghe profit that could have 
been in a missed opportunity. Precariously juggling 
two hobbies, coins and old American Newspaper 
collecting at that time, I stopped in at the Post 
Office for a money order for two Proof sets. At the 


GRADING AND ABBREVIATIONS 


Proof (pf) Philadelphia Mint struck coins created from polished dies on a hand press. These possess a 
mirror-like surface, and are purchased by dealers and collectors for $2.10 per set of five coins. (50¢- 
25¢-10¢-5¢-1¢). Send to Supt. Philadelphia Mint, 16th & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Uncirculated (Unc.) Mint condition, never having reached circulation. 


About Uncirculated (A.U.) Slight trace of circulation. 


Extremely Fine (E.F.) A shade below A.U. 


Very Fine (V.F.) A circulated coin, but all details sharp. 


Fine (F.) Worn only on the high spots. 


Very Good (V.G.) Not quite fine, but better than good. 

Good (G.) Coin with much wear, but important details are plain. 

Fair (Fr.) Date and much design visible, but extremely worn. 

NOTE: For further information on coin collecting, write the American Numismatic Association, Box 577, 


Wichita 1, Kansas. 
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last possible moment I decided that my $5 bill 
could be better spent for a rare newspaper item than 
for the coins. Thus my remittance went for the 
wrong cause. In checking over the present value of 
the paper, I found it has increased about 30%. The 
prevailing market price of the two 1936 Proof specie 
is retailing now at a healthy $730. 


BANK NOTE HITS A HIGH NOTE 


Coins and paper money are the information items 
of history, romantic, stimulating, and instructive 
that preserve the ordinary and special events which 
have agitated nations since their foundation, graph- 
ically carving on metals and printing on paper, the 
low and high tides of a country’s past. To many 
readers it will be interesting to know that a bank 
note hit a really high note in history. 

It is not generally known that a ten dollar bank 
note was responsible for naming a famous section of 
our American nation. Printed in French, American- 
ized by energetic river captains and others, it caused 
composer Dan Emmett to write an epic song that 
soon etched its way into the hearts of millions of 
Americans and quickly produced a permanent label 
for land below the Mason-Dixon line. 

Well over a hundred years ago the prominent Citi- 
zens’ Bank of Louisiana in the heart of New Orleans 
began to encounter the numerous counterfeit state 
bank notes which threatened to disrupt their daily 
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business, and it was difficult to identify the good 
from the spurious. 

As a counter measure, a clever employee of the 
Banque des Citoyens conceived the idea of giving 
check books to depositors with their names en- 
graved on each check. The bank continued to issue 
its own notes, and as the establishment was French 
nearly all denominations were unpronounceable, ex- 
cept to Creole inhabitants of New Orleans. The 
name of the ten dollar bill was the simplest to pro- 
nounce, or rather the easiest to popularize. 

American traders took the printed French word 
DIX (des-ten) in large letters on the notes and 
turned it into a trustworthy monetary by-word, as 
it was convenient to carry “dix” notes with them. 
New Orleans being the home of Dix notes and hospi- 
tality at its finest, it was common to hear: “I’m go- 
ing down south for dixies!” As the name of the bank 
was a tongue twister, it was much easier to refer to 
Banque des Citoyens as the “Dixie Bank.” 


... AND “DIXIE” IS BORN 


Shivering in a New York home in the winter of 
1859, while racking his mind for an inspiration for 
a song, Dan Emmet remarked to his wife, “I wish I 
was in Dixie!” Looking up at his wistful statement, 
she replied with practical wisdom, “Dan, there’s 
your song idea.” Emmett seized his banjo and 
picked out a melody, and “Dixie” was born. 











You can help inspire and guide children to prepare them 


for the stiff competition and severe scholastic requirements 


they will need for schools of the future... 


By SUZANNE CLARK 


WANT MY grandchildren to go to college, but 
what can I, a retired man of average means, 
do to help them? 

This question presents a weighty problem to 
many. In order to give any assistance or guidance 
to your grandchildren you should be aware of the 
difficulties they will face. 

The college enrollment in 1959-60 was 3,500,000. 
The United States Office of Education estimates 
the number of college students will double by 1975. 


Along with the increased enrollment, experts pre- 
dict the cost of a college education will also double 
in the 70’s. 

It’s easy to solve these problems by sitting back 
and saying, “Colleges need more teachers, more 
buildings, more money and more facilities.” 

But why not consider a more practical and realis- 
tic approach, which will benefit the children and 
reward you. If you look at your pocketbook and 
decide you can’t do much to help pay for the kids’ 
college education, don’t be alarmed. There are many 
ways, other than financial, that you can help. 






































Begin right now to prepare the children for the 
stiff competition and severe scholastic requirements 
they will have to meet. While the children are young, 
guide their hobbies, their general interests, reading, 
study habits and subject matter. The following in- 
terviews help to show how other grandparents are 
using these means: 

Ed Johnson: “We have five grandchildren, from 7 
to 12 years of age, and we won’t be able to help 
finance their college education. But we try to make 
learning exciting to them, so they will want more 
education, and... where there’s a will, there’s a way. 

“For instance, now we are all collecting maps and 
travel information. Each of us plans a trip anywhere 
in the world and then tells how to get there, what 
to take, and what to do and see when we arrive. If 
you could only have heard the 7-year-old’s trip to 
Hong Kong!” 

Bill Stample: “My 11-year-old grandson’s grades 
were taking a big dive, so we decided to try and 
do something about it. My wife packs the two of us 
a lunch and we picnic on a near-by campus. Then 
take a tour of the university or college — you should 
see his eyes light up when he sees the science build- 
ings and the experiments. Then, of course, I tell him 
he really is going to have to study to make it.” 

Alice Whitcomb: “My two granddaughters were 
living in a world made up of clothes and parties only. 
So I decided to try and broaden their interests. We 
began by going to plays at the near-by little the- 
aters, visiting the museum, planetarium, and art gal- 
leries. Now they’ve started participating in class dis- 
cussions and joining school art and drama clubs. 
And their homework seems more meaningful to 
them.” 

Ann Carey: “I think I’m helping my grandchildren 
through the atmosphere of my home. They visit me 
often and I have lots of books. I’m always reading 
and they know the pleasure I receive from it. 
They’ve started to love reading and are now bor- 
rowing my books. We have a lot of fun talking about 
what we read and why we liked it. They skipped 3 
favorite TV programs just to talk about ‘Swiss 
Family Robinson’ with me.” 

Marie Bouchet: “Mary Anne started taking 
French, but I noticed she had no interest in learning 

how to really speak it. I myself speak French, and 
didn’t want her wasting her education. So, using her 
love of clothes and my poor eyesight as excuses, I 
subscribed to some French fashion magazines, and 
had her read them to me. She’s turned into quite a 
mademoiselle.” 

Edna Metz: “Before we try to help the kids, J 
think it’s very important to get the consent and co- 
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operation of their parents. In my case, my daughter 
and son-in-law, Barb and Dan, both work and never 
have the time to go to Peter’s school. I talked it over 
with Barb and Dan, and they were very enthusiastic 
about me visiting the school, even though there was 
no real reason to do so. 

“T went, and found out Peter could easily be get- 
ting “B” grades instead of “C” ones, but he wasn’t 
applying himself. Now that his parents and I realize 
this, maybe we can work together in finding steps 
to correct it.” 

Phil Dannu: “My two grandsons, they’re twins, 
were having trouble with math, and so hated any- 
thing to do with figures. I decided to build a tool 
shed in the back yard, and saw this as a golden op- 
portunity. I got the twins over and we started fig- 
uring out dimensions and areas and the whole works. 
The three of us built that tool shed, and they started 
getting the idea that arithmetic isn’t ‘sissy stuff’.” 

Ben Werner: “When my oldest grandson reached 
junior high, I began (after a “go” sign from his par- 
ents) to check the junior high and high school he 
would attend. I wanted to be sure his schools offered 
a good college preparatory course. I followed the ad- 
vice of experts— made sure his curriculum would 
meet the entrance requirements of the best known 
school in his field. Then I knew his studies would 
be adequate for any college in his field.” 

Doug Lindquist summed up the general feel- 
ing of the grandparents interviewed, “Helping our 
grandchildren has been one of the most rewarding 
experiences in our life. We’ve shared their problems 
and their fun, and have tried to give them bits of 
wisdom we’ve collected over the years. In doing this 
our own world seems to have broadened.” 

Let the past few examples serve as a foundation, 
and from it you can probably develop many ideas to 
help your own grandchildren (with the parents co- 
operation and consent) . 


WHAT ABOUT MONEY ? 


When the time comes to choose a college, your 
grandchild should make the decision. To push a 
youngster into a certain college or college in general 
might be a waste of time and money. 

The child will select his college on the rating of 
the school, size, program, type of student body, 
standard, admission, location, and cost. And the cost 
will probably limit his choice. 

Along with helping prepare the children for col- 
lege, what can you do to help finance their edu- 
cation? 

Realizing the cost of a college education is ex- 



































pected to double by the ’70’s take a look at the pic- 
ture today. 

The average cost of a college education, covering 
all students for all types of institutions, in 1959-60 
was $1,800. This figure includes room, board, tuition, 
travel and miscellaneous expenses. 

The average yearly cost at a public institution 
was $1,550, at a private liberal arts institution, 
$2,100. The average costs for all students in public 
and private colleges vary by region, with the New 
England schools the highest, and the Southern col- 
leges the lowest. 

Today parents are the largest single source of 
support for students. Other financial sources are 
summer employment, part time work, savings, schol- 
arships, grants-in-aid, and loans. In the ’79’s the 
means by which your grandchild supports himself 
will probably remain the same, but possibly with 
increased aid from loans and scholarships. (New 
Federal Program — later edition of HY.) 

Martin Clauson answered the cost problem the 
way most of you probably will, “I can’t help my 
grandkids much—what I can give them is just a 
drop in the bucket. But, every cent will help.” 

Realistic ways you might use to help finance your 
grandchildren’s higher education are: 

Insurance: If you already have life insurance on 
yourself, you could make the grandchildren your 
beneficiaries. In buying insurance on the parent or 
child, remember that when you die, someone will 
have to keep paying the premiums. If the premiums 
will not be paid or will create hardship in being 
paid, buying insurance won’t be much help. 

The three kinds of education insurance you might 
consider are: endowment on child, endowment on 
parents, and ordinary life on parent. 

Endowment on child: This plan provides you with 
a systematic way of saving money for your grand-~ 
child. The policy matures when he reaches college 
age, and funds are then available to him for meet- 
ing expenses. 

Endowment on parent: In this policy the money 
is paid to the grandchild if the parent dies. If your 
grandchild isn’t of college age, the company will hold 
the money and pay interest to the child. If the par- 
ent lives until the policy matures, the funds will 
then be available for college bills. 

Ordinary life on parent: You pay the premiums 


on this policy throughout the time the parent lives, 
If the parent dies, the proceeds may be used for 
your grandchild’s college expenses. You can sur- 
render the policy at any time for its cash value, and 
use the money for the child’s education. 

In buying insurance, establish a sound policy that 
is flexible, so in case you’re not here to settle the 
contract to meet needs, adjustments can be made 
anyway. Consult with your insurance agent. 

Gifts: If you’re wealthy, you’re going to have 
potential tax problems, so give away money to 
those who will someday be your heirs. Gifts of $3,000 
may be given to any number of people during a year 
and not be taxed. If you are of average means you're 
not going to want, of course, to give away any prop- 
erty or money you need. 

Stocks: You could buy stocks for the children. All 
states now have legislation allowing minors to own 
stock. If you are an average small investor the dan- 
ger and disadvantages of saving through the buying 
of stocks are that you’re not acquainted with the 
procedures that should be followed. Consult a bank 
officer or work out a plan with a certified stock 
broker. 

“Gifts of Securities to Minors” published by the 
Association of Stock Exchange firms offers further 
information. 

Stock in an investment company could be a very 
beneficial gift. Your grandchild would receive pro- 
fessional management of his money. Investment 
companies manage their stockholders’ money by re- 
investing it in carefully selected securities. 

Trust Funds: You could set up a trust fund for the 
children whereby the income was to be accumulated 
until they reached college age. A testamentary trust 
would go into effect upon your death; a living trust 
goes into operation before you die. For information 
and advice on trusts see a lawyer. 

Inheritance: If you plan to help your grandchil- 
dren by making them heirs, consult a lawyer and 
make a will. This is the one sure-fire way you can 
be certain the grandchildren (and all other heirs) 
will legally receive what you want them to have of 
your possessions. 

Perhaps you have already decided you can’t do 
much in helping finance your grandchildren’s higher 
education. And paying the bills will be very impor- 
tant. But as Benjamin Fine, Pulitzer-prize winning 
education writer has said, “Money will pay Tom- 
my’s way through college, ‘when’ and ‘if’ he gets 
there.” 

Your interest and guidance in your grandchildren 
can help cancel out the ‘when’ and ‘if’ in their 
future college education. 
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I At 83, Ray Beltram can give pointers 

' to many a star...and he can tell 

g you how to go about getting into 

e 

k pictures... 

k 

By JOHN G. P. SHERLOCK 


T WAS A SMALL incident, the kind of thing that 
that you would hardly notice in the constant 
turmoil which is a movie set. 

The director shouted “cut.” The cameras stopped 
rolling and the boom man swung his microphone 
away. One of the leading character actors had 
spoiled a scene and was going to have to go over 
the whole thing again. 

“Look,” the director said quietly, his impatience 
hidden under a surface calm, “use your body as if 
it belonged to you. Words are alright, but they aren’t 
enough, you’ve got to make the audience feel you 
really mean what you say. Now, let’s try it again.” 

They tried it again, but the character actor, a 
young man fresh out of acting school in New York, 
was nervous and moved his body stiffly, as if he had 
just been stricken with a mild paralysis. When the 
director stopped the action again the whole set was 
tense. Slowly he got down from his seat on the 
camera boom and walked to the middle of the studio 
floor. 

“Ray,” he shouted, “hey, Ray, come and show 
them how to do it.” 

A small man twisted with age and painfully thin 
came forward. A mop of thick white hair glittered 
in the hot white lights overhead, and the deep lines 
in his face moved when he nodded to the director. 
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“Ray, look, you know what I’m trying to get 
across. I want this guy to use his body, turn to the 
camera slowly, make it look smooth, you know.” 

Without a word the old man went through the 
scene with quiet assurance, his hands and eyes 
assumed sudden character and his thin body moved 
effortlessly, like a well trained dancer. It was over 
in less than a minute. The director turned to the 
young character actor. 

“See that 2?” he said, “that’s called acting. Ask Ray 
about it sometime. Have him tell you the way they 
did it before you were born, a long time before, when 
there were no words in movies. Now, let’s see what 
you learned...” 


Ray Beltram, the old man nobody had ever no- 
ticed before, went back to join the other bit players 
...to wait patiently until he was needed. “That’s 
what this business is, you know,” he says, “mostly 
waiting.” For Ray it has been a very long wait since 
1913 when he made his first movie. 

Born in San Francisco 83 years ago, he was edu- 
cated in Mexico. When he returned to the United 
States he worked as a deck hand on boats plying 
up and down the west coast, then, when things got 
bad, he settled in Los Angeles and took any job he 
could get. 

In those days Hollywood was, as the name im- 








plies, a wood just outside the small urban area. 
There were fewer than ten houses and one movie 
shack on what is now hallowed ground as capitol 
of the movie world, but even then Cecil B. DeMille 
was hard at it. 

“T saw this group of people working out in the 
hills one day,” Ray recalls, “and when I went over 
to see what they were doing a man wearing high 
boots asked if I wanted to earn a dollar a day. He 
told me to get out of my shirt and up on a horse 
and to ride past the camera. I still had my best 
trousers and shoes on, but he didn’t seem to mind. 
When it was over Mr. DeMille asked if I wanted 
another dollar and to come back each day to collect 
it. That’s how I got started in pictures.” 

The name of that movie which started Ray Bel- 
tram out on his acting career so long ago was “The 
Squaw Man.” Since then he has been in so many 
productions he has lost count. Some names stand 
out above others: “Samson and Delilah”. ..“Green 
Dolphin Street”...and one in which he played the 
father of glamour-girl Mamie Van Doren, called 
“Born Reckless.” 

Today she is a star earning thousands of dollars 
per picture, but back in the days when Ray started 
in the business there were no stars and top players 
were lucky to get $50 for a picture (five reel silent 
productions). Ray now earns over $50 a day for 
his work as a bit player. Chances are you have seen 
his white hair and lined face in such television shows 
as: “Adventures in Paradise”.. .““The Shirley Tem- 
ple Show”...or in Marlon Brando’s long-delayed 
production of “One-Eyed Jacks.” 

“Making movies is a business just like any other 
business,” Ray says, “once you get in and a director 
likes you, steady work starts coming in. Mr. DeMille 
liked what I did and I worked on nearly every pic- 





Ray’s most ardent fans are his niece, 
Yolanda, and his nephew, Juan. When 
he tells them about the magic world of 
make-believe, he is an actor with a star- 
ring role in his own production, with an 
audience that adores him. 


ture he made. When he died I thought I would go 
with him. My heart almost broke. It was like the 
end of life itself for me, I loved that man so much. 
But life doesn’t end, and somehow you keep go- 
ing on.” 

In Ray’s case, “going on” means, at 83 years of 
age, steady work in one picture after another. Most 
recently he has been selected for a bit part in the 
new production of “Mutiny on the Bounty.” When 
asked what part he will play, Ray replied: 

“T don’t know. Maybe they’ll want me as a guard 
or maybe I'll spend the day sleeping, making like 
an old Mexican. You can never tell until you get 
down there.” 


GET PAID FOR SLEEPING 


After so many years in one business Ray would be 
quite justified to spend regular twelve hour siestas 
on his own time. But, as he puts it,”...if I am 
going to sleep I might as well get paid for it. Be- 
sides, I love this business. I love the people and 
everything about Hollywood. If you came on all the 
other sets with me you’d see how it is. People know 
me. They stop and talk and other bit players get 
up a game of cards or we horse around...” 

To prove he was still capable of horsing around, 
Ray had a fast game of shuffleboard in MacArthur 
Park and then caught a bus across town to where 
his brother’s family lives. There he plays with the 
neighborhood children with as much energy as a 
man a quarter his age. 

Now the question is, could you do what Ray Bel- 
tram is doing...could you go on actively working 
at your profession fifteen years after most people 
have retired ? 

In Ray’s case his value as a bit player has in- 
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From cowboy to Polynesian is all in a 
day’s work. Here’s Ray on the set of 
‘Adventures in Paradise.’’ To be in pic- 
tures Ray says: ‘‘You have to be part 
gypsy...and to keep a certain wonder- 
ment of life which is almost childlike.”’ 





creased with the passing years. 

“When I started out there were hundreds of 
others like me,” he said, ‘now there isn’t another 
man in the business my age with a mop like this.” 
He tugged proudly at his mane of long white hair. 
“There used to be two others, but I outlived them 
both. Now, what with the lines in my face and this 
hair, I am getting a lot of work. I’ve become sort 
of a collector’s item, and directors like to get me in 
a couple of scenes.” 

In offering advice about how a retired person 
might get started on an acting career, Ray said this: 

“You’ve got to be a combination of a lot of things 
in this business. Part gypsy, part bum (that’s what 
Marlon Brando says, anyway), but most of all you 
have to keep a certain wonderment at life which is 
almost childlike. If you’ve got all this, then the rest 
is mechanical. 

“Get some photographs taken, show them to an 
agent and if he likes you he'll get you to a studio for 
an interview. Don’t think age is anything against 
you, it isn’t. They need all kinds in one picture. Or 
you can register at Central Casting Agency where 
they will file your pictures under a heading as to 
type. It may come as a shock to a stockbroker to 
find himself listed as a pirate or smuggler, but that’s 
the way it goes. If a need comes up for your special 
type then you may get a call.” " 

If you do get into this kind of work, the pay is 
good, a whole lot better than most jobs pay a person 
over 65 years of age. Ray Beltram averages $100 a 
day for his services which, for the most part, simply 
involves being on the set when a certain scene is shot. 
If he gets a line to speak this rate jumps to double 
or triple, but, perhaps because of the heavy accent 
he acquired in Mexico, he rarely gets a speaking 
part. 
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But if Ray only works 24 days each year, which 
means two jobs each month over a twelve month 
period, then his earnings will total $2,400. Add this 
to his Social Security check which is $80 a month, 
and the small stipend he receives from the Motion 
Picture Relief Fund (set up out of compulsory de- 
ductions from working actors’ pay), and you'll see 
how a man of 83 supports himself. 


WHEN THE FANS APPLAUD... 


But perhaps the most important gratification 
comes when Ray visits his 9-year-old niece, Yolanda 
Martinez. 

“We saw you on television the other night, Uncle,” 
she said recently, her eves wide dark pools of wonder- 
ment, “you were with Gardner McKay in that pic- 
ture about the feather cloak. What is he really like ? 
I mean really, not in pictures, but really?” 

Ray smiled and a look of contentment settled over 
his wrinkled face. He sat back in his chair and hap- 
pily told the little girl “exactly” about the wonder- 
ful world of making movies. Suddenly he was an 
actor with a starring role in his own production, 
with an audience which adored him. And to Yolanda 
he was the only man who knew the way into a magic 
land of make-believe. 

After the child had been put to bed Ray sat out- 
side his brother’s house looking up at the night sky 
where the stars were as bright as the day Ray 
started in Hollywood. For a long time he seemed to 
be asleep. Then still looking at the bright galaxy 
overhead, he said: 

“T think that girl has something. She wants to be 
an actress, you know, and I’ve got a feeling... well, 
I can’t explain it, but one day ...one day she might 
do something really big.” 





You may have to live on 25 to 40 percent 


less income when you retire; but here 


are ways you can stretch your money in 


many directions... 





By DR. ROY C. CAVE 
Professor of Economics 


A vital question raised by people who will retire 
in the next few years is: How can I possibly live on 
25 to 40 per cent less income per month? In most 
cases, the only retirement income will be from social 
security supplemented by either a company pension 
or an annuity. 

Then, how can you prepare? Will you have to give 
up a great many things you have worked so long and 
hard to ensure for yourself? Let’s look at the facts 
and see what we shall find. 

Obviously, you will still need to provide for food; 
clothing; shelter, including the utilities and furnish- 
ings; medical care; transportation, including a car; 
recreation and reading; personals; miscellaneous ex- 
penses, including insurance and taxes; and savings. 

But there is one important difference. Outlays for 
most of these budgetary classes will be lower, and 
some specific expense items will be eliminated en- 
tirely. This can be shown more clearly by examining 
clearly each type of outlay in turn. 


Food. A retired couple usually finds that food does 
not cost as much. We tend to eat less as we grow 
older, because we are less active and require fewer 
calories. Then, too, costs drop because the husband 
is now eating three meals at home. Food costs may 
also fall because older couples do less entertaining. 

If necessary, you can make certain economies that 
will reduce food expenses. Among these are shopping 
more carefully for food specials, and where possible 
making use of the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
low-cost but balanced and nutritious diet, and buy- 
ing in large quantities at a saving. With an adequate 
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freezer, or a refrigerator with good -storage space, 
meals can be planned in advance, and shopping can 
be done once a week. This means a saving in gasoline 
and energy, as well as in food costs from quantity 
buying. 

Eloise Cofer and Faith Clark of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have prepared three food plans 
for families, termed “low-cost,” “moderate,” and 
“liberal.” They estimate that the low-cost plan will 
run around $13-15 a week for a two-person family in 
the 55-74 age range. Their article, “Food Plans at 
Different Costs,” in the Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1959 (available in any public library), shows you 
how to prepare your own low-cost plan, and also in- 
cludes a weekly menu of meals. 


Clothing. After retirement, the clothing expense 
should drop considerably. The man of the house will 
have less need for special work clothes, and probably 
will substitute more casual wear that is comfortable 
and less expensive for some of his suits. The work 
and “puttering” he does around the house and gar- 
den will be done in old clothes. The difference in 
clothing cost will be smaller for the woman, but 
chances are that with less entertainment she will 
spend less by relying on casual dress. 

A retired couple can spend more time shopping 
carefully for clothing, and this can mean substan- 
tial savings. The Household Finance Corporation’s 
money management pamphlet, Your Clothing Dollar 
(1959), suggests following these rules: (1) shop in 
reputable stores and buy brands of known quality; 
(2) buy only the items you set out to buy; (3) don’t 
spend more than your plan allows; (4) choose the 
right quality for your purpose; (5) make clothing 
purchases that combine well with your present ward- 
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robe and with each other; and (6) be sure to buy the 
correct size for a proper fit. 

The pamphlet also suggests that you read the 
labels carefully in choosing fabrics, to try to find out 
what the fabric is made of; if it is colorfast; and by 
what percentage it may shrink. Further, garments 
should be examined for workmanship—how they are 
cut, sewn and finished. 

To these various rules this writer would add only 
a few suggestions. (1) Avoid the use of credit in buy- 
ing clothing, especially costly revolving charge ac- 
counts and instalment deals, by paying cash. (2) 
Compare prices and qualities in different stores be- 
fore buying. (3) Exercise great care in buying at 
sales. While genuine clearance sales, as distinct from 
annual and anniversary sales, offer the greatest 
money savings, it must be kept in mind that the 
goods are leftovers, fashion merchandise becoming 
obsolete at the season’s end, and hence worth less 
than at the season’s start. 

A final suggestion is that before buying wearing 
apparel you consult brand ratings in Consumers’ 
Union Reports or Consumer’s Research Bulletin, or 
both. These are consumer testing organizations 
whose ratings and comments about products consti- 
tute a useful buying guide. You may also want to 
look at the Better Business Bureau’s pamphlet, 
Facts You Should Know About Clothing.* 


Shelter. Anyone planning to retire should make 
every effort to pay off all large debts before retiring, 
and that of course includes the mortgage on the 
house. Home ownership represents an important in- 
vestment to the family—a source of collateral if a 
loan is needed, and a source of capital funds if the 
house is sold. 

Assuming that you own your home, and that it is 
clear of debt, should you keep it or sell it? This 
problem must be faced by every retired couple who 
own their homes. Often the house is too big now that 
the children are grown, married, and living elsewhere. 
One answer would be to sell, buy a smaller house near 
transportation and stores in the same or a smaller 
community, and use the money left over from the 
sale to buy a small annuity. This would increase your 
cash income while reducing property taxes and the 
cost of heating, electricity, upkeep and repairs, not 
to mention housekeeping chores. 

An alternative worth consideration would be to 
sell your house and then rent a smaller place. The 
advantages here would be lower housing costs, 
greater freedom of movement to spend more time 
traveling, or to change your residence, and a larger 
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cash income from the annuity you could buy with 
the money from selling your home. 

If you rent at time of retirement, most of these 
problems do not concern you, but a decision still 
must be made as to where you are going to live. A 
prevalent idea among city dwellers is that of locating 
in a small town where rents are lower, or even buying 
or renting a farm. Moving away from your friends 
and relatives, however, has often proved unsatisfac- 
tory—and city dwellers are likely to find that they 
are neither happy nor successful farmers. 


Transportation. This expense will go down in later 
years after retirement, but it may actually rise in 
the first few years if you do more traveling. During 
the latter time you will probably drive your car 
more, both locally and on long trips. You may also 
want to take a trip or two out of the country. As you 
grow older, there will be less driving and more reli- 
ance on the local bus lines. 

The cost of transportation, if need be, can be held 
down in a number of ways. Some people choose an 
inexpensive location near the center of town where 
stores, the theatre, etc., can be reached by walking. 
Trips abroad can be made out of season at very large 
savings in transportation cost. You can buy a smaller 
new car—one of the attractive, frisky compact do- 
mestics or a foreign one—at under $2,000. If a new 
car is bought toward the end of the model year, it 
can be picked up at a substantial markdown. There 
is also the possibility of saving by buying your new 
car at a discount house, or by just shopping around. 

If you are trading in a car, the important thing is 
what the new one is costing you net. A used car will 
cost even less, initially and to operate. If a used car 
is bought, you should consult Consumers Union and 
Consumer’s Research ratings of different models, and 
read their warnings on “gyps” practiced in the trade. 
The Better Business Bureau’s Facts You Should 
Know About Buying Used Cars, and the Household 
Finance Corporation’s money management pam- 
phlet, Your Automobile Dollar, also make very prof- 
itable reading. 

By all means avoid buying your car on time. The 
credit rate charged is likely to run anywhere from 
12 to 24 per cent as a true rate on the unpaid balance. 
The best pian is to put a fixed amount in the savings 
bank each month as a Depreciation Fund for buying 
a new car. 














Medical Care. The cost of medical care is not likely 
to decline in your post-retirement years. There are 
various steps that can be taken to meet this prob- 
lem. If you belong to a group health plan, find out if 
it permits you to remain as a member after retire- 
ment. If not, see if you can get into a good one that 
will. 

At the minimum, you should get into a plan that 
covers hospital and surgical costs. Get your doctor’s 
advice on how to keep in good health, and follow it. 
Also, before retirement you should build up an emer- 
gency savings fund—or get catastrophe insurance — 
to take care of serious illness. 








Recreation and Reading. As previously pointed 
out, after retirement you will probably do less enter- 
taining. However, you should expect to spend more 
in total outlay for recreation and reading. You will 
have plenty of time and opportunity to pursue your 
old hobbies and to develop new ones. Some of the 
popular ones for “senior citizens” today are photog- 
raphy, bowling, bridge (rubber and duplicate), golf, 
fishing, boating, chess, square dancing, and being a 
worker in your political party or club. Some play the 
stock market; others collect stamps or rocks for the 
garden. 

Older people often also find such satisfaction from 
reading magazines and books and from watching TV. 
You should have a good TV set—a 17-inch portable 
perhaps—and should subscribe to several magazines. 
You might also develop the habit of borrowing books 
to read from the public library. 


Miscellaneous. We come to miscellaneous expenses, 
the catch-all of outlays not covered elsewhere. The 


most important of these are religious, charitable, in- 
surance and tax outlays. There should be consider- 
able reduction of costs in this area. You may spend 
more for church activities, as older people do attend 
church more regularly. However, you are likely to 
contribute less to charity, now that your income is 
smaller, and you will need less insurance. 


Indeed, if you carry a lot of life insurance, it is wise 
before retirement to arrange with the company for 
a reduction in the amount when you quit working. 
You won’t need more than $2,000. If there is a cash 
value accumulated in the policy, this could be con- 
verted into an annuity, adding to your income while 
premium payments are cut. 

There will be even larger savings in your income 
tax. Your retirement income will be smaller, but even 
more important, you will have additional old-age 
exemptions of $600 each for yourself and spouse if 
you are both 65 or over, and a retirement income 
credit of 20% on such income up to a maximum of 
$1,200. 


Moreover, if the doctor’s and dentist’s bills are 
heavy, expenses in excess of 3% of adjusted gross 
income can be deducted. Further, if you have pur- 
chased annuities to supplement your social security, 
part of that income is not taxable. The upshot is that 
retired couples, unless they are financially well off, 
pay little or no income tax. 


Savings. While there is less need for saving after 
retirement, saving for certain purposes is still impor- 
tant. To buy a new car at around $2,000 after four 
years, on a trade-in basis, would require savings at 
$20 a month accumulated at interest. The sickness 
savings fund needs to be kept up. If you own your 
home, major repairs on the house may be needed. 
Then there are Christmas expenses, the need to save 
for long trips, etc. 

However, your income is no longer reduced by 




















Owners Renters Owners Renters Owners’ Renters 

Food a ee ee $ 68 $ 68 $ 85 $ 85 $125 $125 
BHOUEE eS a oe os on 56 55 75 70 122 115 
se en! a wl 18 18 21 21 30 30 
Transportation . . . .. . 20 20 25 25 45 45 
MedicalCare ..... » 12 12 15 15 25 25 
Recreation and Reading . . . 14 14 18 18 30 30 
POVERIB Ss) Gs os) oe? as 4 4 5 5 8 9 
Miscellaneous . .... . 8 9 30 30 60 60 
SGWINDE. «4 3. 26 31 55 61 

Monthly Totals $200 $200 $300 $300 $500 $500 
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deductions for social security and perhaps for your 
company pension. Also your life insurance premiums, 
which are partly savings, are lower. 


What Would Your Family Budget Look Like? In 
dollar-and-cents terms, all of this may be summed up 
in the form of a two-person family budget. The 
writer has calculated the approximate amounts at 
three income levels for the convenience of readers in 
different circumstances. This is shown in the table 
below. 

As you can see, a couple with only $200 a month 
will just about break even, while $500 monthly al- 
lows an easy living with adequate savings. At a $200 
or $300 monthly income, the retired couple would do 
well to keep a budget. This involves estimating your 
income for the coming year; planning how much you 
are going to spend on each class of expenditure— 
food, clothing, etc.; and keeping a daily record of 


actual outlays and income received. In this way, ex- 
penditures can be controlled to avoid going into 
debt. Both the Better Business Bureau Association 
and Household Finance Corporation publish pam- 
phlets on how to budget.* 


*The In Fact pamphlets of the Better Business 
Bureau may be obtained for 10 cents each from your 
local Better Business Bureau if you live in a large 
city, or by writing to Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, 723 Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. The 
Money Management pamphlets may be obtained 
without charge on request from the Money Manage- 
ment Institute of Household Finance Corporation, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. Your attention 
is also called to the very useful pamphlets in this 
field published by the Council on Consumer Infor- 
mation, Ramon P. Heimerl, Executive Secretary, 
Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado. 


Before You, Put Down Your John Henry.... 





O ONE ELSE can sign his name exactly like 

you: In doing so you start a hard to stop chain 

of legal events that may bind you and your heirs. 

1. Know what you sign, and how it binds you. 

Always keep a copy. Don’t let anybody talk you 
out of it. 

2. Most of us buy goods on time. The goods are 
not yours until you pay off such a conditional sales 
contract. 

3. You may also buy personal property—a car, 
appliances, livestock, or machinery —subject to a 
chattel mortgage. “Chattel” merely means the 
things are not real estate. You can move them 
around. You pledge them to secure the debt. 

After you sign an installment contract, you may 
want to pay up the balance and save interest. Make 
sure your contract says so in writing. 

4. Formalities: The law may call for formalities 
when you sign certain papers. For example, at least 
two witnesses must sign a will in the presence of 
each other and the will-maker. 

5. Leases: When you rent a home, your lease 
should set out what rent you are to pay, how long 
you must rent, what notice you or your landlord 
must give to end the lease, and who is to pay for any 
damage to the place. 

Do you know the terms of your lease? Or did you 
sign a blank that waived all of your rights? Do you 
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know which ones you did waive? 

6. Earnest Money Contracts: Some home buyers 
sign an earnest money receipt. Some think they are 
just signing a down payment receipt. But most of 
these papers are binding contracts, not receipts. 
They say what property you have bought, how 
much you promise to pay for it, what evidence and 
what kind of a deed you will get, when and what 
you must pay, and when you are to get possession. 
A court will enforce these contracts. 

7. Partnership obligations: To sign a paper may 
bind others to act or to pay money. One partner is 
liable with his partner for acts, contracts, and debts 
arising out of their business. 

8. Co-sign a note or endorse a check, and you may 
have to make it good. “Just a formality”— but it’s 
your money —if the check has rubber in it. 

Read EVERYTHING in any document, fine 
print and all. You will not be able to enforce a word 
of mouth promise, if it contradicts what has been 
typed or printed. 

Check the details: What about dates, prices, 
names, and conditions? What the paper says, not 
what you thought it said, may bind you. Insert 
language clearly stating what you want, and make 
it as clear as possible. If it is important you might 
well have a lawyer look at it before (not after) you 
put down your John Henry. 
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Experience at Work 


Because the Cleveland Senior Council can mobilize 
this much wisdom and experience to solve any civic 
problem, Cleveland is emerging as one of the most 
progressive cities in America. Here's how they oper- 
ate.You can form a similar group in your community. 


66 E, PEOPLE OF metropolitan Cleveland, 
State of Ohio, having on January 11, 1956, 
founded the Cleveland Senior Council to marshal 
for charitable and educational purposes the experi- 
ence, judgment and time of retired persons in the 
community, in order to perfect our organization, do 
establish this Constitution for the Council.” 

With this preamble a group of 22 civic-minded 
men founded the Cleveland Senior Council, to help 
the community solve civic problems. Today the 
membership totals some 150 men and 12 women, 
from all ranks of Cleveland business and industry. 

Its members can claim over 11,000 years of prac- 
tical know-how, in 35 business specialties ranging 
from mechanical engineering to retail food mer- 
chandising. 

Because the Council can mobilize this much wis- 
dom and experience to solve any civic problem, 
Cleveland is emerging as one of the most progressive 
cities in America. 

The Council has scores of major accomplishments 
to its credit—from helping small businesses steer 
past dangerous shoals to giving a hand when welfare 
and educational agencies need to develop sound pro- 
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grams, efficient organization, and provide advice in 
raising funds. 

First hand experiences with the problems of re- 
tirement have aided many local companies in intelli- 
gently preparing their employees for retirement. 

And the Council has accomplished such civic 
enterprises as assisting in merchandising and selling 
occupational therapy products of the Sunny Acres 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium...showing how schools 
could recruit and use new pay scales to get and keep 
the best educators ... improving the operation of an 
old age home...and other improvements, to be dis- 
cussed later. 

The Senior Council is supported by dues from 
members and firms using the services, as well as 
individual contributions. These finance the small 
overhead of the office and the wages of the office sec- 
retary, and a token payment to member-Executive 
Director Edward Gressle. 

Services are given without charge to worthy proj- 
ects and to those seeking individual help. 

What are some of the worthy projects the Senior 
Council has accomplished ? 

More than 20 small businesses in many fields have 
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The Council is shown studying one of its projects —the facilities, 
operation and activities of the Cleveland Health Museum. The 
services of the Senior Council are available to any civic group 
requesting assistance. At the head of the table in this picture 
is Jay Iglauer, Senior Council founder. 


been given expert educational advice in proper 
methods of finance and operations. Individual busi- 
ness men have been taught what to avoid in un- 
sound ventures. 

The Society for the Blind asked for and received 
assistance in improving the opportunity to obtain 
sub-contracts from industry. A study of the organi- 
zation’s structure resulted in a new organizational 
chart; a continuing study is being made of depart- 
mental activities. 

A survey was made at the Eliza Jennings Home 
for the Aged, covering operating methods, finances, 
and internal organization. Many of the recommen- 
dations in the report were adopted, and operations 
improved all around. 

In the field of Education, the most important proj- 
ect was the survey of salaries in the Public School 
system for the Cleveland Board of Education. 
Twenty-three members of the Council, aided by the 
management services of Ernst & Ernst, spent seven 
months in briefing the results of 4,500 question- 
naires sent to all teachers, coding the confidential 
information, and giving it to school management. 
The resulting new salary schedules embodying rec- 
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ognition of length of service has won wide approval. 

Expert counsel and assistance in fund raising were 
given to Baldwin Wallace College and West Side 
Lutheran Hospital by the late Kenneth Sturges, one 
of the founders of the Council. 

Assistance in many fields has been given by indi- 
vidual experts in the Council. Many members today 
are giving active service as trustees, executives, or 
committee members of Community Welfare 
agencies. 

The Council’s most recent project is that of aiding 
and educating promising inventors in the area. A 
panel of engineers in various fields was organized 
with a financial and merchandising expert to assist 
them, to act as a Clearing House to pass on the prac- 
ticability of inventions and to advise in manufactur- 
ing and marketing problems. 

How does the Council operate ? 

Most of the projects are initiated by organizations 
approaching the Council. Senior Council members 
are selected to work on the project, matching ex- 
perience, interest and time available with the job 
to be done. 

Activities of the Council—both those in process 
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and those about to be started —are reported to mem- 
bers at monthly membership meetings and through 
monthly newsletters. Volunteers usually indicate 
willingness to serve on a project which is about to 
be started, or is being contemplated. 

Time required for each project varies from a few 
meetings of several hours each by three to five 
Senior Council members to a period of seven months 
by Senior Council members. Some projects involve 
simply advice...others specific recommendations 
after study ...others guidance as to where to find 
answers. 

With many years of experience to draw upon, the 
Senior Council seldom has to draw upon outside help 
for assistance. If a project—such as the Board of 
Education salary survey —involves major technical 
help, the organization for which the project is being 
done usually pays the bill. 

Recommendations take various forms. In some 
cases written reports including recommendations are 
made to the client after the study has been made. 
In other instances, clients adopt suggestions for 
prompt use as they develop in a given conference. 
Some recommendations are verbal. For example, 
after several meetings of a Senior Council commit- 
tee and a group composed of Trustees of a Home for 
elderly ladies, one of the recommendations was that 
an administrator be hired. This was done as soon as 
possible, and results have been excellent. 

In another instance involving a Health Museum, 





the first problem selected for examination was costs, 
After several meetings with the Senior Council, a 
realistic formula was proposed and adopted. 

What about plans for the future ? 

The Council plans to expand activities by enlarged 
membership, bigger budget, and greater coverage of 
industry and business. Already over 40 leading 
Cleveland companies have representatives on the 
Council and make use of its services. In turn, the 
Senior Council now has underway a program for 
pre-retirement preparation and a savings and estate 
building plan for the use of its business members 
and their employees. 

Yes, these men are keeping active by helping 
others. As Jay Iglauer, founder of the Council, says: 
“That there is vital need for the services offered by 
the Senior Council is undoubted; not only are indi- 
viduals and community organizations served by the 
Council benefited, but the deep personal satisfaction 
that comes to those of us who have had the oppor- 
tunity to serve others freely is ample recompense 
to every member.” 

The Cleveland Senior Council is unique in many 
respects. And, it is tremendously interested in assist- 
ing others to form similar groups with whom it can 
exchange information and be of every other possible 
assistance. Such groups might form affiliations that 
would be mutually helpful. For further information 
write to E. W. Gressle, Executive Director, 439 
Hanna Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





the city attractive to citizens. 


tion for their personnel. 


and organizations. 


organizations. 





OBJECTIVES OF THE CLEVELAND SENIOR COUNCIL 


1. To engage in community projects which will enhance the civic life of the city and make 


2. To provide a central group of retired executives to which corporations and institutions 
may refer their retirees for membership and community activity. 


3. To provide means of educating corporations in the necessity for pre-retirement prepara- 
4. To provide counseling service from our reservoir of experienced talent for individuals 
5. To find interesting opportunities for retired executives and professional men and women 


to keep them active and utilize their abilities. 


6. To encourage individual and volunteer activities of members in community and charitable 
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READING FOR, 


YOUR, ENJOYMENT 





ALL ABOUT MEN by Joseph H. Peck, M.D. 
(Prentice-Hall, 1958. $3.50) Here is a book which 
most men (and women) will enjoy tremendously 
even though it may make them feel uncomfortable 
at times. It deals with man’s journey through life — 
from birth to death—and discusses in frank terms 
every aspect of a man’s life. Dr. Peck, the epitome of 
the old time family doctor, has many wise words to 
offer about man’s later years. He is harshly criti- 
cal of those who attempt to cast off the retired per- 
son as a useless being. He believes very strongly that 
“ .. If you have planned for your years of retire- 
ment, you will find that old age is the time for adven- 
ture.” This is a most worth while book for every 
man (and woman) to read! 


THE PRACTICAL WAY TO PERFECT ENLARGEMENTS 
by Joseph Foldes (Camera Craft Publishing Co., 
San Francisco, 1954. $5.00) This book is considered, 
by those who are qualified to say so, as one of the 
very best books available on photographic enlarg- 
ing. It provides a step by step discussion, very well 
illustrated, of every aspect of enlarging technique. 
This is a must book for the amateur. 


FIGHTS, GAMES, AND DEBATES by Anatol Rapo- 
port (University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
1960. $6.95) Here is a new approach to man’s long 
search for a way to avert armed conflicts. Beginning 
with an analysis of conflicts and their causes, the 
author moves on to the use of games as a channel 
by which people can work off their desires to outwit 
others and then on to the use of the debate. Since 
this is a scientific presentation of the problem a con- 
siderable amount of mathematical formulas are used. 
Nevertheless, the text is so clearly written that any 
intelligent person can understand and enjoy the 
book without too great concern with the arithmetic 
of the problem. 


ROCKS AND MINERALS by Richard M. Pearl 
(Barnes & Noble, New York, 1956. $1.95) This is 
an excellent introduction to the hobby of rock and 
mineral collecting—the first step to gem making. 
It offers guidance in identifying rocks and minerals 
as well as in classifying, collecting and displaying 
them. This could be the open door to the beginning 
of a most satisfying and creative hobby. 
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THE BOOK OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY by D. M. 
Turner (Barnes & Noble, New York, 1961. $1.75) 
All of us at one time or another are amazed, awed 
and perplexed by the complexities of the scientific 
developments which have a profound effect upon 
our lives. Here is a well done book, by an English 
writer, which describes the major scientific discover- 
ies from the earliest days on and relates them to our 
every day lives. It makes for fascinating and inform- 
ative reading. 


BRIDGE PLAYERS’ DICTIONARY AND QUICK REF- 
ERENCE GUIDE by Terence Reese (Barnes & Noble, 
New York, 1960. $1.25) For improving your game 
this book is a must. Written by an acknowledged 
master and champion it offers hundreds of items of 
major importance for refining your game. All of it 
is offered on an alphabetical arrangement. 





¢ 
A SPLENDID TORCH 


IFE IS NO brief candle to me. It is a sort 
of splendid torch which I have got hold 

of for the moment, and I want to make it burn 
as brightly as possible before handing it on to 
future generations. — George Bernard Shaw 











MOSAICS by Doris & Diane Lee Aller (A Sunset 
Book—Lane Publishing Co., Menlo Park, Calif. 
1895. $1.95) You would have to go a very long way 
indeed to find a better and less expensive introduc- 
tion to this ancient and modern art form. It offers 
a beginner an excellent, step by step guide to a most 
satisfying and creative leisure time activity. 


CREATIVE CAMERA TECHNIQUES by Burt Murphy 
(Universal Photo Books, New York, 1961. $1.95) If, 
as an amateur photographer, you have reached the 
point where you feel ready to move into more 
advanced activities with your camera, this book will 
help you get started. It discusses the effective use 
of equipment without trying to whet your appetite 
for new gadgets— you'll be encouraged to use what 
you have in seeking new ways to use light, register 
details and textures, as well as to use darkroom tech- 
niques more effectively. 
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“DEVELOP YOUR HOBBY and RELIGION” 


ELMER GREY is one of Pasadena, California's 
leading senior citizens. Now in his 90’s and con- 
fined to his bed, he can look back on a full and 
productive life. He designed the Pasadena Play- 
house, Huntington Mansion, Beverly Hills Hotel, 
many churches, homes and school buildings, and 
the famous Lincoln Shrine at Redlands. Born in 
Chicago, he received his early architectural train- 
ing in Milwaukee. He is a Fellow in the American 
Institute of Architects and is mentioned in Who's 
Who. 


by ELMER GREY 


HEN A MAN lives to a good old age as I 

have, and if he has traversed most of his life 
in a constructive manner, he should have had some 
experiences that might be helpful to those of younger 
years. For that reason I offer some of mine for pub- 
lication, feeling that among the many readers of this 
magazine there may be those who can derive some 
benefit from them. 

In accordance with the old saying that “All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy” I assume that 
some younger and middle age readers have, in addi- 
tion to their bread and butter jobs, taken on a hobby 
or avocation of some sort. To you I say, develop it 
for all you and it are worth, for it is sure to give 
you pleasure and perhaps profit too in your older 
years ahead. 

When I was younger I practiced architecture as a 
profession, and had painting as an avocation. Now 
I am ninety and bedfast, but nevertheless am deriv- 
ing much pleasure and also profit from my hobby, 
even though I have to paint in bed. 

If you have retired from active business it should 
be remembered that you are not accustomed to the 
new situation in which you now find yourself; that 
it will not adapt itself to your established habits, but 
that you will probably have to alter some of yours 
to adapt them to it. For one thing you will have 
much more time to dispose of than formerly and you 
simply must fill it in with constructive ways. 

If you don’t it will be destructive to you. That 
means that you would become nervous and gloomy ; 
and someone has well said that “if your religion 
makes you gloomy you may have dyspepsia but you 
haven’t got religion.” 
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You may find yourself paying more attention to 
religion than formerly, for it is a natural accompani- 
ment of advance of years. Perhaps you are not inter- 
ested in religion. It has been said that “some people 
want an affidavit from God that He really exists.” 
Since I am not that kind I may be of no assistance 
to the kind. I agree with Tennyson when he wrote: 
—‘‘Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit and 
Spirit can meet; closer is He than breathing, and 
nearer than hands and feet.” 

If you do follow Tennyson’s advice and do speak 
to Him you may be surprised to find that He an- 
swers;and nothing better could befall you than the 
habit of thus speaking to Him. If it was not your 
habit before it will become a new one to enjoy and 
derive benefit from. 

A good way to occupy the time during old age, 
especially at night if sleep does not readily come is 
to recall pleasant occurences of the past. Lines which 
may not be prize winning verse, but admirably fit 
the case are the following :— 

‘‘When I was young my slippers were red 
| could kick my heels up over my head. 
When | grew old my slippers were blue, 
But still | could dance the whole night thru. 
Now | am older my slippers are black 
| walk to the corner and puff my way back. 
The reason | know my youth has been spent 
My ‘‘Get-up and go”’ has got up and went. 
| really don’t mind when | think with a grin, 
Of all the places my ‘'Get-up"’ has been. 
Since | have retired from life's competition 
| busy myself with complete repetition. 
| get up each morning and dust off my wits, 
Pick up the paper and read the obits. 
If my name is missing | know I'm not dead, 
So | eat a good breakfast and go back to bed.” 


Author unknown 





INCREASED INDIVIDUALITY 
S LONG AS we see in human age only the 
downward curve of life without its un- 
folding maturity, the problems arising in a 
community by the increasing number of old 
people will be misunderstood and wrongly 
solved. Increased individuality and a more 
definite personality are characteristic of hu- 
man old age. 
—Dr.A. Vischer, noted Swiss scientist 
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HE SUN WAS etching shadows on the distant mountains, as Raymond Cole stepped out 
of his house. He always enjoyed this time of evening, when the sky melted from yellow 
to orange to red to blue... until the colors mellowed into dusk. 

Now he could still see the waves of desert land leading to the mountains. But he noted 
with satisfaction his own carpet of green lawn, his rose bushes and other flowers. Yes, it seemed 
as though he was on an oasis in the middle of the desert. 

Raymond Cole was not far from wrong. He and his wife are two of the 3,000 folks 
who live in Sun City, Arizona, on the outskirts of Phoenix. The city was built on former arid 
desert land that had now blossomed into lush green pasture — the perfect setting for country 
club living. 

This was a heady experience for the Coles. They had always wanted to join a country 
club, but couldn’t afford to do so. Back in Seattle it had been too expensive. Now, in Sun 
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A trek to market is no real chore for housewives 
of Sun City. This ‘‘shop-lifter’’ transports residents 
to and from the business center, golf course, com- 
munity center and other points. 


Art is just one of the many hobbies available at the 
activities center. Other crafts include woodworking, 
metal smithing, ceramics, gem cutting, leather 
working and sewing. 





City, they were within chipping distance of the 
centrally located 18-hole golf course, and they could 
practically dive out of the back door into a Riviera- 
sized _ pool. 

They liked the peace and leisurely pace of the 
community. It was restricted to folks over 50 who 
had no children of school age. A Del Webb (builder 
of Sun City) official had explained the governing 
philosophy of Sun City: 

“The ‘way of life’ we offer emphasizes independ- 
ence for men and women who have reached an en- 
tirely new social strata after their place in average 
community life has been taken over by others. 

“Such independence means the privilege of doing 
what they want, when they want. Many retirees en- 
joy the company of younger people and children, 
vet in our surveys we frequently heard the com- 
ment: ‘IT have reared my children and don’t care to 
rear someone else’s.’ 

“In the average community there certainly is no 
way of controlling the age bracket of our neighbors 
or the number of their children. This we can con- 
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trol, thus avoiding the problem of mixing conflicting 
living patterns and, in many cases, forcing social 
contacts that actually constitute an invasion of 
privacy.” 

But there are other reasons for moving to Sun 
City. Albert Bartolain, of Lawton, Michigan, who 
lives in the same block as the Coles, puts it this way: 

“T was tired of shoveling snow. And my wife suf- 
fered so badly from arthritis she couldn’t tie an 
apron. In Arizona it’s different.” 

Another neighbor, Joseph B. O’Bryant, a linotype 
operator and copy cutter for the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch before he retired about a year ago, says: 

“In St. Louis a $9,500 home is nothing —out here 
it’s a castle. You’d have to use dynamite to get me 
to leave. Why, our neighbors are so friendly I’m 
afraid there'll be an accident some day, the way 
they all wave as they drive by.” 

So it goes. Each has a different answer for coming 
to Sun City. And they come from all parts of the 
country. A surprisingly large number come from 
neighboring California, and there is a large influx 
from I]linois, Minnesota, Ohio, Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska, as well 
as the Pacific Northwest states of Washington, Ore- 
gon and Montana. 

The Coles’ neighbors come from all walks of life. 
Yet each of them found a home in Sun City to fit 
their needs and pocketbooks. A two-bedroom and 
one-bath residence is available for $9,150 and—as 
the most luxurious —a three bedroom, two-bath and 
leisure room home (for couples who frequently wel- 
come visiting children, friends and relatives) is 
priced at $14,550. 

Down payments begin at $300, closing costs at 
$258 and monthly payments of $71 will cover princi- 
pal, interest, taxes and fire insurance for the least 
expensive home. A new type FHA financing is avail- 
able to folks purchasing homes in Sun City. 

Central heating and cooling are part of each 
home; electric stoves and ovens are built in except 
in the $9,150 model. Every yard is landscaped, 
streets, walks, curbs and driveways are paved and 
the town has its own sewer system. 

Once settled, the Coles became active in Sun City 
life. Over at the activities center they found a com- 
pletely equipped woodworking shop as well as tools 
for leather working, metal smithing and wood carv- 
ing. Mrs. Cole could learn ceramics and gem-cutting 
and keep up with her sewing. 

“T didn’t have much of a green thumb,” admits 
Raymond, “but they showed us how to grow all 
kinds of flowers and even about breeding livestock. 
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Quite a chance for a city boy like me.” 

When not busy on the golf course, swimming, or 
at the recreation center, the Coles have a choice of 
38 active clubs, including Lions, Rotary, rock- 
hounds, square dance, and bowling. 

And, if Raymond wants, he could run for the Civic 
Council of Sun City. Nine men — including a Profes- 
sor Emeritus at Yale, a retired banker and retired 
colonel have been elected to the Sun City Civic 
Association, which runs the daily affairs of the town. 
The same board directs a non-profit corporation 
that owns all the community and recreational facil- 
ities, except the golf course which has a fee of $1 per 
year to residents. 

The Coles like to go shopping at the ranch-style 
shopping center which features a supermarket, vari- 
ety store, service station, drug store, barber shop, 
coin laundry, and cleaning place. Mrs. Cole was in- 
trigued with the health food store, clothing shop, 
candy store and gift shops. Then there is a delica- 
tessen, photographic store and travel agency and a 
large nursery selling plants and trees best suited to 
Arizona. 

Sun City has its own bank, post office, public 
utilities office and weekly newspaper. There is a 
medical center staffed with general practitioners, 
dentists and a rotating clinic of specialists. In near- 
by Glendale is a large, modern hospital. 


The Riviera-size swimming pool is a popular year- 
around recreational feature at Sun City. Also, an 18- 
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Here is a typical budget for the Coles for one 
month: 


Food $75.00 
Health, Hospitalization Insurance 10.00 
Clothing 6.00 


Utilities, include water, sewer, 
garbage collection, power and 


light 24.50 
Recreation 6.00 
Transportation 20.00 
General Insurance 10.00 
Miscellaneous 12.00 
Charity 10.00 
House Payment 80.00 


If Raymond wants to earn extra money (he’s a 
former machinist) he could probably do so in 
Phoenix or nearby industrial areas (one is planned 
soon near Sun City). In fact, about 20% of Sun City 
folks have been able to find part time work nearby. 

But the Coles are happy just having a good time. 
They have country club living at a price they can 
afford. No more ice, cold and grey skies for them. 
Raymond says: “Why, they tell me that during the 
past 30 vears the Phoenix airport has been closed 
by bad weather only 414 hours. That’s why they call 
this place Sun City!” 

(Editor’s note: For further information, write to 
Del E. Webb Corporation, Box 4066, Phoenix 3, 
Arizona.) 


hole golf course winds among the homes and a 
large patio is used for square dancing. 
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RANK MAGEE gently shifted the rudder sending the boat toward the dock. It wasn’t 


much of a boat—just a small one with an outboard motor. But Frank was having the 
time of his life. 


Like many residents of Port Charlotte, Florida, Frank was a former “land-locked” Mid- 
westerner. He owned a small machine shop in Peoria that had grown large enough to provide 
a good living for himself, Ruth and their boys. 





He was even able to get in some vacation time, and of course, had gotten down to 
Florida one year. Frank recalled the first time he saw Port Charlotte area. Located on the west 
coast, between Sarasota and Fort Myers, it was high, pine country, rolling down to the Gulf. 
As he looked out toward the sea he said to himself: ‘“‘Wouldn’t it be nice to have a little home 
here and to go sailing...” zr 





He cherished the dream and thought about it in quiet moments. Then he recalled the ~. 
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happy day he and Ruth seemed to agree: “Why 
don’t we buy a home in Port Charlotte; the boys 
can take care of the shop.” 

So they came back to Port Charlotte to settle in 
one of the 3,000 homes built there by the General 
Development Corporation and the Mackle Com- 
pany. 

When it came to selecting a home, they had more 
than 100 models from which to choose. These ranged 
in price from $7,425 for a one bedroom, one-bath 
model, to about $30,000 for a luxurious waterfront 
home with three bedrooms, two baths and a swim- 
ming pool. Prices included a minimum 75 x 100 foot 
improved lot. 

Frank and Ruth Magee chose a home in the 
$12,000 bracket —one with two bedrooms so their 
children and old friends up North could come for 
a visit. The house had a carport and large screened 
porch, sliding glass doors, a central hall and pantry 
off the kitchen. 

The FHA down payment was only $360 and 
monthly payments $75. These included principal, 
interegt, taxes and insurance, based on a 30 year 
FHA! mortgage and Florida’s $5,000 homestead 
exemption. 

The payments fit well within their monthly in- 
come of $200 combined from Social Security and the 
shop up North. 





Broad lawns and well-spaced homes grace Port 
Charlotte. Homes like these can be purchased for 


a toe, 





Their neighbors include a retired school teacher 
from Cleveland, and a bricklayer from Pittsburgh. 
Across the way is a “middle aged” family with two 
school-age children. This isn’t unusual because the 


average age of Port Charlotte’s residents is 47. 


Frank explains: “We enjoy living here because it 
is not a community solely for retired people. We 
don’t want to associate with older groups entirely — 
fortunately we have some younger families. They 
call it ‘Renewment Living’ down here, instead of 
‘Retirement Living’—and that suits us just fine.” 

Once in a while Frank enjoys fishing off the pier 
with one of the neighboring youngsters. Ruth has 
joined the fun; although she isn’t much of an angler 
she can now bait a hook without sticking herself. 

Ruth has plenty of time because she found that it 
is a lot easier keeping house in Port Charlotte; liv- 


ing is simpler as there is less dust and soot. 


She has also taken up golf. They both have had 
time to practice themselves out of the “duffer” class, 
and now they and one of the neighboring couples 
make up a foursome and spend a couple of days a 


week on the golf course. 


Ruth putters in the garden, and is a member of 
the Port Charlotte Garden Club. Frank has kept up 


with his Rotary and social clubs. 


And they are both going back to school! They 
have enrolled in Port Charlotte “U”—a free experi- 


as little as $220 down and $49 monthly, which in- 
cludes principal, interest, taxes, insurance and lot. 
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School’s out! And part of the 1,000 youngsters at 
Port Charlotte romp off to play. The city has a 
junior grade school and Port Charlotte ‘‘U’’— a free 
experiment in adult education. 


Cool, comfortable interiors are features of Port 
Charlotte homes. A staff of experts advises on 
colors, furniture, draperies and rugs. 








The Police Museum and Hall of Fame at Port 
Charlotte contains many exhibits, including scien- 
tific devices used in crime prevention and detection. 
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ment in adult education. She’s studying Spanish and 
needlecraft; he’s also studying Spanish, as well as 
taking courses in finance and oil painting. 

The school is directed by James H. Baldwin, a 
retired high school principal from Hammond, In- 
diana; the faculty is made up of retired high school 
and university teachers. 

Courses are for 10-week terms, with two hours 
daily devoted to each of 15 subjects. 

These include painting, fishing techniques, public 
speaking, civics, lawn care and gardening, rug weav- 
ing, pine needle crafts, stocks and investments, 
boating and navigation, Spanish, French, political 
science and economics, drama and little theater, cur- 
rent events, and book reviews. 

With what time they have left over, they go toa 
large recreation center in North Port Charlotte, 
where there is an Olympic-sized swimming pool. 
Nearby is the National Police Museum and Police 
Hall of Fame, a tourist attraction housing exhibits 
of crime and law-enforcing equipment. 

They go shopping in the multi-million dollar 
shopping center housing two national chain stores 
and many other establishments including drug, 
hardware, shoe and furniture stores. 

Their food costs them about $50 a month, utilities 
$28, insurance $12, entertainment and clothing 
about $30. They say they save on heating and 
clothes. They find repairs (TV, auto, etc.) , doctor 
and medical expenses somewhat higher than in the 
North. However, says Frank, medical facilities 
should be improved as soon as a 100-bed hospital 
(now under construction) is finished. 

Frank adds: “If you’re in reasonably good health, 
you should find living expenses lower in Florida.” 

Frank has thought about getting some part time 
work. Job opportunities will be more plentiful soon, 
as General Development Corporation is planning to 
add light industry in the area, to blend in with Port 
Charlotte living. 

But, for the time being, Frank is happy with his 
sailing. As a home owner in Port Charlotte, he is 
automatically a member of the local Yacht Club. 
And other activities round out his life. 

Are the Magees ever homesick for their old home 
up North? Frank sums it up when he says: “We're 
too busy to get homesick. We’ve found a whole new 
way of life here and we haven’t the least yen to go 
back to Peoria.” 

Note: 

For further information write to the General De- 
velopment Corporation, 2828 Coral Way, Miami, 
Florida. 
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TURN 
YOUR IDEAS 


INTO 
INVENTIONS 


But if you don’t find out about 
patents, you may never make a 


cent. Here are the details... 


T WAS STILL dark when James Carter left his 

workshop. He was tired, but too excited to sleep. 

For almost a year, ever since retiring, Jim had 
been working to perfect a device which would 
double the safety factor on heavy presses. He had 
got the idea five years previously but somehow, 
while he had been working full time, there hadn’t 
been the opportunity to really get down to solving 
the problems involved. 

Now he knew he had them licked. Everything fit 
and it worked. He had proved that it was something 
industry needed, but there was one final obstacle 
he had never really faced. 

How was it possible to put the device on the 
market and still be able to protect his rights to 
the invention ? 

Jim had heard about patents... he had seen pat- 
ent numbers on the machines he had used at the 
plant... but he had never bothered checking into 
details. He wasn’t even sure how to define a patent, 
but he had heard enough stories about people who, 
after years developing an idea, had never made a 
cent because they hadn’t protected themselves. 

Jim was smart; he consulted a patent attorney. 
And in the months that followed he discovered how 
complex the patent process can be. By asking ques- 
tions and carefully watching each step as it was 
taken, he even became something of an expert on 
patent procedures...and by listing some of the 
questions Jim asked, and the answers he received, 
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is possible you can avoid a lot of pitfalls when 


you want to capitalize-on your own ideas. 


Q. 
A. 


> © 


What is a patent? 

A patent is a grant giving an inventor the right 
to exclude all others from making, using, or 
selling his invention. 

For how long a term of years is a patent granted ? 
Seventeen years from the date on which it is 
issued; except for patents on ornamental de- 
signs, which are granted for terms of 314, 7, or 
14 vears. 

May the term of patent be extended ? 

Only by special act of Congress. 

Does the patentee continue to have any control 
over use of the invention after his patent expires? 
No. Anyone has the free right to use an inven- 
tion covered in an expired patent. 


On what subject matter may a patent be granted ? 
A patent may be granted to the inventor or 
discoverer of any new and useful process, ma- 
chine, manufacture, or composition of matter, 








KNOW A LOT MORE 


OUR MIND JIS still young at 50; your 

brain doesn’t reach its zenith until 10 
vears after that. And from 60 on mental ef- 
ficiency declines very slowly to the age of 80. 
At 80 vou can be just as productive mentally 
as you were at 30—and you should know a lot 
more. —Dr. George Lawton, noted psychologist 
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or any distinct and new variety of plant, other 
than a tuber-propagated plant, which is asex- 
ually reproduced, or on any new, original, and 
ornamental design for an article of manufacture. 


On what subject matter may a patent not be 
granted ? 

No patent will be given on a useless device, 
printed matter alone, on a method of doing 
business, on an improvement in a device which 
would be obvious to a person skilled in the art, 
or on a machine which will not operate. 


What do the terms “patent pending” and “patent 
applied for” mean? 

They are used to inform the public that an 
application for patent on the article is on file 


in the Patent Office. The law imposes a fine on 
those who use these terms falsely to deceive the 
publie. 


Q. What is the best way to prepare an application? 

A. The preparation and prosecution of an applica- 
tion are highly complex proceedings and should 
be conducted by anyone registered in the 
Patent Office as an agent or attorney. A pam- 
phlet is available (Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., price .45 cents), entitled 
“Patent Attorneys and Agents Available to 
Represent Inventors Before the U. S. Patent 
Office,” which contains geographically arranged 
lists of persons on the Patent Office Register. 

Q. Of what does a patent consist ? 

A. An application fee, a petition, a specification 
and claims describing and defining the inven- 


tion, an oath, and a drawing if the invention 
‘an be illustrated. 


What are the fees involved ? 
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A. Attorney or agent fees which should be under- 
stood in advance; and a filing fee of $30 plus 
$1 for each claim in excess of 20 is required 
when the application is filed. A final fee of $30 
plus $1 for each claim in excess of 20 is also 
required if the patent is to be granted. This 
final fee is not required until your application 
is allowed by the Patent Office. 


Q. Are models required as part of the application? 

A. Only in the most exceptional cases. The Patent 
Office has the power to require that a model be 
furnished, but rarely exercises it. 


Q. Is it necessary to go to the Patent Office in 
Washington ? 

A. No, most business can be transacted by mail. 
Interviews regarding pending applications can 
be arranged with examiners if necessary. But 
remember, the Patent Office can not give advice 
as to whether an inventor should apply for a 
patent. Note...there is no danger that the 
Patent Office will give information contained 
in your application while it is pending. 


Q. What happens when two inventors apply sepa- 
rately for a patent for the same invention ? 

A. An “interference” is declared and testimony 
may be submitted to the Patent Office to de- 
termine which inventor is entitled to the pat- 
ent. So be sure to keep careful records on each 
step in developing the idea. 


Answers like those listed above are some which 
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Jim Carter received to questions he asked while in 
process of patenting his invention. He also heard a 
number of stories about other inventors who had 
lost out on any profit from their idea because they 
didn’t know the basic sections of patent law. 

There was the man who made and sold his inven- 
tion for thirteen months before making application 
for patent, only to learn that he could not obtain a 
patent. He didn’t know that a valid patent can only 
be issued if the invention has been in public use less 
than one year. 

The same applies to inventors who describe their 
idea in published form. If they wait over a year from 
the date of publication, they may be too late to 
obtain any kind of patent. 

There are no restrictions as to persons who may 
obtain patents in the United States, regardless of 
sex or age, and a foreign citizen may obtain a patent 
under exactly the same conditions as a United 
States citizen. 

A problem can arise when two or more persons 
work together to make an invention. In such a case, 
if each had a share in the ideas forming the inven- 
tion, a patent will be issued to them jointly. On the 
other hand if one of these persons has provided all 
the ideas and the other has only followed instruc- 
tions in making it, the person who contributed the 
ideas is the sole inventor and the patent application 
should be in his name only. The same applies if one 
person provides the ideas and another merely fur- 





tion... the patent will only be awarded.the person 
with the ideas. 

A tourist visiting England recently found an arti- 
cle on sale which was very ingenious and had not 
been introduced into the United States or patented 
or described. On returning to this country he tried 
to obtain a U. S. patent on this invention and was 
turned down on the basis that a patent may only 
be obtained in this country by the true inventor. 

In this case the inventor may have sold or trans- 
ferred his right to his patent, or even an interest in 
it to the American tourist, but in filing data on the 
transfer, the name of the true inventor must still be 
listed. For this reason it is usually advisable to con- 
duct a search of patents and other records before 
applying for a patent. By doing this you can save a 
lot of needless expense involved in filing an applica- 
tion which will be rejected. 

Such a search can be conducted in the Search 
Room of the Patent Office in Washington, and al- 
though the Patent Office will not make searches for 
individuals to help them decide whether to file a 
patent application, it will assist inventors who go 
to Washington by helping them find the proper 
patent classes in which to make their search. For a 
reasonable fee it will also furnish lists of patents in 
any class and sub-class (.25 cents each). 

One question asked frequently is by people who 
have not made an invention, but have encountered 


Printed Copies of U.S. Patents 
L saab OF LIBRARIES which have printed copies of U.S. patents arranged in alpha- 


betical order. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


University of State of New York 
Georgia Tech Library* 


Boston, Mass. Public Library 

Buffalo, N.Y. Buffalo and Erie County Public Library 
Chicago, Ill. Public Library 

Cincinnati, Ohio Public: Library 

Cleveland, Ohio Public Library 

Columbus, Ohio Ohio State University Library 

Detroit, Michigan Public Library 

Kansas City, Mo. Linda Hall Library* 

Los Angeles, Calif. Public Library 


Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
Public Library 

Public Library 

Public Library 

Franklin Institute 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie Library 

Providence, R. |. Public Library 

St. Louis, Mo. Public Library 

Stillwater, Okla. Oklahoma A. & M. College Library 
Toledo, Ohio Public Library 


*Collection incomplete 
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a problem, and wonder if they can obtain knowledge 
through patents of what has been done by others to 
solve the problem. Well, the Patent Office Search 
Room in Washington contains a vast wealth of tech- 
nical information and suggestions, organized in a 
manner which will enable you to review those most 
closely related to your field of interest. 

Another misconception is that once a patent has 
been obtained on an invention that it will be pro- 
tected against the claims of others who assert that 
their patents have been infringed. This is not true. 
There may be a patent of a more basic nature on 
which your invention is an improvement, but even 
if your invention is a detailed refinement of such a 
basically protected invention, you may not use it 
without the consent of the patentee. This is why 
you should seek competent legal advise before start- 
ing to make or sell or use your invention commer- 
cially, even though it is protected by a patent 
granted to you. 

If you do find yourself in a position where you 
wish to prosecute an infringement of your patent 
rights, you may sue in the appropriate U. $5. Court 
at your own expense. The Patent Office has no juris- 
diction over questions relating to the infringement 
of your patent rights. 


A life time of experience in one field of work can 
often provide a man (and a woman) with some very 
valuable ideas as to how to improve the speed and 
efficiency of certain production operations. So often 
there simply is not time to develop these ideas dur- 
ing a normal working life, but after retirement, most 
people have a surplus of time. Then is a perfect 
chance to really do something about your idea. 

There must be many such chances to turn an idea 
into profit which have been wasted because a person 
wasn’t familiar with patent procedure. It will pay 
you to secure the best possible patent protection. A 
good start would be to order any of the following 
pamphlets from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C.... 

“Patent Attorneys and Agents 
Available to Represent Inventors 
Before the U.S. Patent Office” 

“General Information Concerning 
Patents” $.15 cents 

“Patents and Inventions, an Information 
Aid for Inventors” $.15 cents 

Editor's note: In subsequent issues of HARVEST 
YEARS we will tell you what types of inventions 
have the greatest chance of acceptance...and 
what other inventors are doing. 


$.45 cents 





By KEN BOUCHER 


retirement as efficiently as they ran their jobs 
before it. Here are a few tested suggestions regard- 
ing things to do and especially things not to do in 
helping around home: 


1. When cleaning up at the kitchen sink, do 
not throw banana skins or other garbage at the 
trash bucket if it is more than 3 feet away. The 
stuff splashes! Even empty soup cans. 

2. Never run the vacuum over just the open 
areas of a room. Be sure to move chairs and 
sweep under them, too. Some dumb bunny is 
sure to come in and move furniture you haven't 
swept under. Always they find stuff you never 
suspected was there. 

3. When permitted to help with the grocery 
shopping, do not let your eyes run away with 
your selections. Grocers can stack stuff so that 
it is mighty appealing. When you get it home, 
you likely discover that no one in the family 
likes it much, and all say you paid too much 
for it. 

4. In making a bed, be sure that the covers 
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line up evenly at least along the visible side of 
the bed. It doesn't matter so much on the blind 
side, but when the sheets and the blankets fall 
over the front edge in the general curvature of 
a roller-coaster you are going to catch it from 
all who come by. 
5. When washing knives and spoons and espe- 
cially forks which have been used in eating 
fried eggs, take a second and maybe a third 
look at each one. The tiniest tidbit left on stirs 
up a considerable torrent and the longer it 
stays on the harder it is to scrape off even with 
your sharpest finger-nail. Should this happen 
to you, it’s usually better just to toss the utensil 
over the back fence and swear that it disap- 
peared in the garbage. 
6. Washing the family car should always in- 
clude running a broom over the front and back 
floors. Women passengers often wear open- 
toed shoes. They complain bitterly after a ride 
when they find a load of gravel in them from 
your car's floor. 
Certainly there are other homely warnings for re- 
tired husbands but we can't cover everything and 
you're going to find out for yourself anyway — sooner 
or later. 
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“What Will Rogers Told Me” 


Chief Red Fox tells 


new episodes about the 





man we all loved 
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As we sat around the 101 Ranch Wild West Circus, passing away time between shows, 
“The Cherokee Kid” (as Will was known) would tell many stories. 

He would get a newspaper each day and read the editorials, the market and Wall Street news. 
Then he would say: 

“Well, I see the boys in Washington are scratching each other’s back. If they don’t scratch 


each other’s back someone will bite their elbows so they can’t write their own bills!” 
* * * 





While we were in Washington, Will said he was going to call on Senator Robert L. Owens, 
his senator from Oklahoma. He said he was walking in the senate chambers like country folk 
do when they go to town, when a senator came up to him and introduced himself as Senator 
Champ Clark, of the U.S. Senate. The senator said: 

“TI have read something about you, and what a great judge you are of the welfare of our 
government and the men in the Congress and Senate. How do you like the men in the Congress 
and the senators of today?” 

Will said: “Well, I have been looking them over, and as far as I can see some are gentlemen, 
and some are the best men money can buy.” 

Will also told the story of one senator who was asleep, and when it came time to vote with a Yea 
or Nay, the page boy tapped the sleeping man on the foot. The senator jumped up, but instead 
of saying Yea or Nay he let out an oath that brought much laughter. Then turning to the 
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boy he said: 

“Always give me a shake on the shoulder, young 
man. Don’t hit my corns and make me act like a fool, 
and not like a senator of the United States.” 

* * * 

Will used to get a kick telling about his trip around 
England. While there someone found out that he was 
of Indian blood, and they asked him if he had ever 
been on the warpath and scalped anyone. Will re- 
plied: 

“Have you ever asked Winston Churchill if he has 
ever been on the warpath, and if he ever took a 
scalp?” The answer was that Winnie was a cultured 
Oxford gentleman. 

Will replied: “I am a Kemper Military gentleman 


Will Rogers’ famous smile will be remembered by the 
millions who knew and loved him. This picture of the 
“Oklahoma philosopher” appeared in a newspaper 
in April, 1934, when Will was playing in Eugene 
O'Neill's “Ah Wilderness.’ 








where they taught me that Indians only scalped 
their enemies, but many Oxford gentlemen skin their 
friends.” The reason he asked about Churchill was 
that there was Cherokee Indian blood on Churchill's 
mother’s side of the family. 
* * * 

Many years ago Will and many cowboy and Indian 
friends of his went to South America with a circus, 
The circus went broke and the cowboys and Indians 
had to eat red beans and rice for two weeks, and he 
has never eaten red beans and rice since. 

Will then took a cattle boat, to play nursemaid 
to a bunch of cattle being shipped to Port Elizabeth 
on the east coast of Africa. When they landed at Port 
Elizabeth he received $10 for 16 days’ work. He 
laughed and said it was better than red beans and 
rice... and anyway, he always liked to see people 
and see how they lived. 

While walking around in Port Elizabeth, he no- 
ticed a large group of people around a cowboy known 
as Texas Jack, who was selling “Indian Cure All.” 
Texas Jack had a rope in his hand and offered $100 
to anyone who could spin the rope like he did. Will 
said he never seen anything that one could do that 
someone couldn’t do better, so he tried his luck. 

Will took the rope and got tangled up in it, and 
everyone had a big time over this. But Will said: 
“I’m over 10,000 miles from home, and only $10 to 
my name. Give me another chance to win the $100 
so I won’t have to eat red beans and rice.” 

The people around all called out to give the kid 
a break, so old Texas Jack let him try it again. Will 
said he put on the best show of his life. Not even on 
Broadway, years later, did he do such a show. After 
he had finished Texas Jack said: 

“Step a little closer, my friend, I have a secret to 
tell you. I haven’t got $100. So join me as a partner 
and forget the money.” They stayed together for 
a year, and were in London when Texas Jack died. 

* * * 

In Boston Will decided to go to Plymouth to see 
the rock. While the guide was telling about the Pil- 
grim Fathers and how they fell upon their knees and 
thanked God, Will pointed out how the guide forgot 
to tell him how the fathers, after falling on their 
knees, then fell upon the aborigines. 

And when someone asked: “Mr. Rogers, vou are 
part Indian. How do you like our country and how 
do you like Americans?” He replied: 

“How do you like our country? Some of my an- 
cestors met the Mayflower!” 

* * * 

Will tells this story about one of his best friends, 
Teddy Roosevelt. Many years ago, Teddy rode into 
an Indian village. It was very cold, and as Teddy 
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dismounted from his horse he began to blow on his 
hands and rub them together. The old chief asked 
him why he blew on his hands. Teddy replied: “To 
warm them up, Chief.” 

“This much better,” the old chief said, handing 
Teddy a cup of coffee. Teddy began to blow on the 
coffee, and the old chief called out to put more fire 
under the coffee. 

Teddy said: “No, no, chief, the coffee is too hot. 
I’m trying to cool it.” 

The old chief grunted and replied: “You are an- 
other Great White Father who blows hot wind and 
cold wind out of the same mouth.” 

* * * 

This is about his school days. Will said the most 
embarrassing time in his life was when his sister 
Sally toted him off to school in Neosho, Mo. It was 
a girls’ school and he was the only boy there, so his 
sister took him to the girls’ dormitory to sleep. Will 
said: 

“T was only six years of age at that time, but my 
sister told me it wasn’t nice for a little boy to watch 
the girls undress, so she always had me blindfold 
myself by putting my face in a pillow. That was the 
most embarrassing experience in my life.” 

He also told of a time at the Kemper Military 
Academy in Booneville, Mo. Colonel Johnson called 
him into his office and Will commented to his friends: 
“This is where little Will goes home.” 

When he arrived at the office of Col. Johnson he 
told Will that the school had decided to make him 
a quarterback on the football team. Will looked up 
at Col. Johnson and said: 

“I appreciate your offer, sir, but it has cost my 
father over $3,000 to send me here, and I do not want 
to disappoint him. All he would get when I returned 
home for his $3,000 would be a quarterback!” 

Will said this was his first sense of humor, and it 
started him on his career, chewing gum, spinning 
rope, and spinning yarns that brought him fame. 

* * * 

As I know him as a friend, I will always believe it 
when he said: “I have never met anyone I didn’t 
like.” 

I took him at his word, as a neighbor and as a 
friend. These words bring friendship and respect, 
and that is why he is loved by all people of the world. 

When they heard about his death they bowed their 
heads and asked a solemn prayer. They had lost the 
one they loved as a neighbor and as a dearly beloved 
friend. He was the greatest ambassador America 
ever had. 

He is dead, but his memory lingers on. In the mind 
of his old friend, Chief Red Fox, who was inter- 
viewed to tell how he knew Will Rogers as a man. 
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Chief William Red Fox is an Ogallala Sioux, who 
recalls the day, June 25, 1876, when his uncle, Chief 
Crazy Horse, rode off to help defeat General Custer 
at the battle of Little Big Horn. Since then, many 
memorable events have happened to the chief during 
his friendships with such notables as Theodore Roose- 
velt, Buffalo Bill Cody, Annie Oakley and Will Rogers. 


Remember when? This picture of Will Rogers was 
snapped during one of his Sunday evening talks over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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Don't lounge around in your bathrobe... 


When You Live 


You Can Have Fun & 


Here are some suggestions to make your life more comfortable 


and enjoyable... 


By RUTH WILKINSON 


OW, I'M NOT an advocate of single blessed- 

ness, but statistics tell us there are legions 

and legions of lone widows (very few lone widowers, 

alas) and what is the solution when there is no man 

to share in the every day pleasures and sorrows and 
to fetch and carry! 

Living with children is hazardous at best. In my 
opinion no two generations of adults should or can 
live together comfortably. Far better to be weleomed 
as an occasional visitor, or to have the younger mem- 
bers of the family look forward to visiting Grandma 
(for short visits, only!). Also, by the time the 60’s 
roll around one is set in one’s ways which makes for 
difficult living with another “60ish” set in her ways. 

So the solution seems to be live alone—and you’d 
better like it! 

It seems to me that the first thing to consider 
when one is faced with the problem of living alone, 
is what kind of life interests you the most. The city 
offers close neighbors, proximity of shopping centers, 
libraries, concerts, movies, churches and usually easy 
transportation. It is far simpler to go out at night 
when living in the city than in the country, too. Ill 
admit that the advantages of city living far out- 
weigh those of country living. 

But, if you’re the lone wolf variety of female, as 
I am, you'll love the very solitude of living alone in 
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the country. I like to breathe good, clean air... to 
feel the silence, broken only by the birds and an 
occasional small animal scampering over the roof. 
I have had friends visit me who say they can’t sleep 
at night because of all the noises, but they are 
friendly noises. 

And there are sunrises and sunsets and stars so 
close at night that you feel as if you could pluck 
them from the sky, and the smell of the earth after 
a rain. All these are my concerts, movies and enter- 
tainment. I’ve become a great bird watcher since 
living alone. I have a feeder and a bird bath where 
I can watch the birds while I am having breakfast. 
And just let me try and sleep late one morning and 
you should hear the birds complain and scold! 

Between the birds and two active dogs, I have to 
get up in the morning and by the time I let the dogs 
out and feed the birds, I’m wide awake and the 
morning is so beautiful so I stay up. I’m one of those 
fortunate people who like mornings. 

I do think that living alone means that you have 
to watch out for various pitfalls, so comb the hair, 
brush the teeth, eat breakfast in your robe if you 
wish but afterwards get dressed — and dressed so you 
won’t be embarrassed if an early morning visitor 
drops in. With a little effort on your part you can 
make your home a place where friends like to stop 
by. 

Work at a few easy recipes so you become a per- 
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fectionist in those few — recipes that can be prepared 
ahead of time and invite friends in. With a little 
thought you can have everything in the oven so 
when guests arrive you can give the appearance of 
leisure. 

When you find yourself faced with living alone, 
your circle of friends is bound to change. You’re not 
going to be invited to all the parties you were here- 
to-fore. So, don’t feel hurt; it’s just the way life is. 

On your part don’t limit your gatherings to 
women only but invite couples. It will invariably 
happen that the women will outnumber the men, 
but I guess men are used to that when they reach 
“our age.” I warn you, if you don’t do it, you'll find 
yourself hanging onto the words of the garbage col- 
lector or milk man, just to hear a male voice. 


SIMPLICITY IS THE KEYNOTE 


As with the dinner, simplicity is the keynote of 
a successful party. It goes without saying, have food 
which doesn’t matter if you eat at 6:30 or 8 p.m. 
Thank goodness for frozen vegetables, which can be 
cooked in a jiffy and a salad that can be tossed 
together at the last minute, a dessert made ahead of 
time and a casserole dish in the oven. 

There are all kinds of ways to prepare chicken 
which can’t be ruined by overcooking. I do attempt 
steaks but only when the weather permits them be- 
ing cooked on an outdoor grill so the guests can 
gather around and give advice and be ready to eat 
when the steak is ready to serve. (See recipes at end 
of story.) 

The best formula for always having something on 
hand for the friend who drops in and you persuade 
to “stay for dinner” is to have an emergency shelf 





Let people know where you’re going... 
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Have parties ...Invite men... 


...and as you use a can replace it immediately. Also, 
most refrigerators have a compartment for frozen 
foods and a few packages on it are handy. Here are 
a few of the things I keep on my emergency shelf: 
cream of mushroom soup (excellent for all creamed 
dishes or souffles) , canned mushrooms, small cans of 
pimentos, Melba toast, cans of crab meat, jar of 
dried beef, shrimps, tuna, small size cans of toma- 
toes, one or two cans of my favorite canned fruit, 
and of course, a goodly assortment of condiments 
and seasonings. These, along with frozen vegetables, 
rolls, baked potatoes completes the assortment. 

When living alone, by all means carry a health 
and accident and hospitalization policy. I can’t 
stress it too strongly. Of course, I sometimes worry 
about falling or having a heart attack in the night, 
but it is just one of those things and I have to take 
a chance and hope for the best. I do take the pre- 
caution of having a telephone by my bed. Also, I 
go to the doctor for a yearly check up. 


HAVE WONDERFUL NEIGHBORS 


And I have wonderful neighbors. A few weeks ago 
I left very early in the morning with a friend in a 
car. I hadn’t thought to mention it to any neighbor 
(and none live closer than about two acres). When 
I returned about four in the afternoon, such excite- 
ment! It seems that one neighbor had noticed my 
car in the car port and hadn’t seen me puttering 
about, so she tried to telephone. Receiving no an- 
swer, she had called another neighbor and finally 
all the neighbors had gathered at the house and 
with the aid of the police had managed to break 
the lock on the front door—expecting to find the 
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body. When the body walked in, hale and hearty, 
were their faces red! To me it was very reassuring 
and heart warming and I told them Id be glad to 


repair locks any time they thought it looked suspi- 
cious up here. 





I am sure we all have secret ambitions and now’s 
the time to indulge them. I think as we grow older 
we lose a great deal of the self consciousness of 
youth —thank goodness. And we don’t particularly 
care what people think or say. I was dreadful in 
languages in school, just because I was too self con- 
scious. I always had a secret hunch I was a born lin- 
guist, never-the-less. So, now I’m studying Spanish 
furiously and practising it on anyone who will give 
me a chance, and I think I’m fairly good at it. May- 
be no one else thinks so, but I couldn’t care less. 


I’ve always thought I lost my calling by not be- 
ing an archeologist, so now I’m having a golden op- 
portunity to read up on archeology and it opens up 
all sorts of avenues. Do get an interest or hobby 
and time will never hang heavy on your hands. 


Quick 
Company Dishes 


ERE ARE A couple of foolproof dishes when it 
H comes to a time element: Beef Strogonoff, made 
in chafing dish, but it could also be done on top of the 
stove on very low heat or in the top of a double boiler. 


2 Pounds of lean beef 

Y% cup of butter 

1 chopped onion 

1 large can of mushrooms sliced 
Juice of a lemon 

2 TB flour 

% cup of tomato juice (optional) 

% cup of beef stock—can be made from bouillon 
cube 

Ya cup sour cream 

3 TB sherry wine, salt and pepper 


Have the butcher slice the beef in narrow strips. 
Sprinkle with the lemon juice. Saute mushrooms and 
onions in butter. Remove from pan and add lightly 
floured beef to pan and brown with sherry. Add onions, 
mushrooms, juice, stock and seasonings. Keep warm in 
the chafing dish until ready to serve. Add the sour cream 
at the last minute. Serve with Minute Rice. 
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I have friends to whom gardening is an all-con- 
suming passion, to others knitting is, others painting 
...and so the list goes on—each to his or her own 
taste. Fortunately, in all communities there are op- 
portunities to study or pursue any hobby and get 
the necessary information. 


There is always work to be done in churches anda _ 
lot of work usually falls to the Senior Citizen. The 
younger members are too busy with families. And 
your political party can always use your help. 

And so your days can be filled and by night you'll 
be glad to “hole in” with nothing more exciting than 
a good book. And indeed it may be, so try and make 
each day a memorable one, filled with the pleasure 
of friendships, something accomplished (if nothing 
more exciting than putting fresh shelf paper in the 
cupboards) some new horizon visioned, or an old 
interest pursued —and plenty of time to think, or to 
merely sit and not think. It is so beautifully summed ~ 
up in a poem by Edna St. Vincent Millay: 

“The worlds stands out on either side 

No wider than the heart is wide 

Above the world is stretched the sky 

No higher than the soul is high.” 


This excellent and easy fish dish can be made in 
an electric frying pan, or started in any skillet on top 
of the stove and finished in a very slow oven — about 
250 for both the oven and the electric frying pan. 


Frozen filets of sole 
large piece of butter 
white wine 
1 onion 
1 large can sliced mushrooms or 
Ya pound of fresh ones 
1 can mushroom soup 
parsley 
salt and pepper and any other favorite 
seasoning 


Poach the fish in white wine and add a large piece 
of butter. In another pan saute the mushrooms and 
onion. Add to fish and wine. It may be necessary to 
pour off a little of the liquid but probably not. Pour over 
all the mushroom soup or a cup of cream sauce. Add the 
seasoning and parsley. Cook very slowly in the electric 
frying pan. If done in the oven, transfer the fish when 
poached and the wine to a baking dish, place mush- 
rooms, parsley, seasoning and onions on top and pour 
over all the mushroom soup or cream sauce. This also 
is good served with Minute Rice which is another favorite 
company dish of mine just because it is so easy. Just 
follow the directions on the package. 
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WHAT ARE NATIONAL MONUMENTS ? 


‘National Monuments”’ include many historic 
sites and regions of scenic splendor among the 
186 areas administered by the U.S. National Park 
Service. Only 29 of these are National Parks. In 
this issue we explore some of the National Monu- 
ments in the West — and in subsequent issues we 
will visit other areas. You can learn more about 
the National Park Service and the 24.5 million 
acres it administers by writing for information and 
free booklets to the addresses given at the end of 
the article. 
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Visit Your 


NATIONAL 
Monuments 


By GEORGE G. DOWNES 


OUR COUNTRY’S gems of scenic beauty are 
not all in the great National Parks; and very 
little of our historic heritage is to be found there. So, 
when you plan your next auto vacation—see your 
National Monuments. 
Ranging from historic sites to vast areas of majes- 
tic splendor, National Monuments are located in all 
parts of the United States. Most of them are easy 
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MAP AREA 


This map shows National Parks and 
Monuments in the West. You can find 
out more about any particular site by 
offices listed at 
etek. 





the end of the article. In subsequent 
issues, we will print maps showing 
places of interest in other parts of the 
United States. 
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to get to; however, it’s always best to check for local 
weather and road conditions and other facilities (see 
addresses at end of article). 

If you happen to be visiting a married daughter 
in Spokane, in eastern Washington, or just dropping 
in on friends while on a trip to northeastern Oregon, 
you are not far from Whitman National Monument. 
Here, Marcus and Narcissa Whitman established 
one of the first Protestant missions in the Pacific 
Northwest. Back in 1836 they settled among the 
Indians in a place these people called Waiilatpu, the 
“Place of the Rye Grass.” And today that is still a 
good name for it; because as you approach by car 
from north, south or east, you pass through a land 
of golden grain banded by ribbons of dark green 
trees along the winding streams. 

For 11 years the Whitmans labored to teach the 
Cayuse Indians the white man’s medicine, religion, 
aud agriculture—until the massacre. On a Novem- 
ber day in 1847 a disgruntled group of Indians killed 
the Whitmans and 12 others, burned the mission 
buildings, and destroyed the orchard. 

Their mission was an important stop on the Ore- 
gon Trail. Many a weary family was given food and 
shelter and encouragement to go on to the great 
Columbia River to reach the promised land of the 
fertile Willamette Valley. On the way, they would 
stop at Fort Vancouver, the great Hudson’s Bay 
Company trading post near the mouth of the Wil- 
lamette River, on the Columbia. 

This historic site of Waiilatpu is preserved and the 
Whitman story told to you by the National Park 
Service on the 92 acres of the Whitman National 
Monument. The site of the mission is easily reached 
by car and a short, level walk around the grounds 
of the 125-year-old site. An easy stroll will take you 
past the mass grave of the massacre victims from 
which a paved walk leads to the top of Monument 
Hill where you can see their memorial shaft. From 
this point there is a fine view of the historic mission 
acres and also of the surrounding country. 


LET YOUR IMAGINATION TAKE WING 


If you let your imagination take wing, as I did 
on my last visit to Whitman, you can stand on that 
hili and see the deceptively peaceful scene below — 
smoke curling from the mission buildings, white and 
Indian children playing on the millpond dike, and 
drawing close to the scene, several covered wagons, 
their weary oxen picking up speed at the smell of 
water, several men on horseback galloping ahead. 

Maybe you can see the women in their sunbon- 
nets, craning from the wagons to catch their first 
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sight of Waiilatpu where they know they are sure of 
rest and a warm welcome from Marcus and Narcissa. 
In the last few years, not many travelers on the Ore- 
gon Trail had been coming by the mission, prefer- 
ring to take the Meacham cutoff some miles to the 
south. It is September 1847. 

In a few days these pioneer families will say good- 
bye to the Whitmans, begging them to come visit 
them in the new homes they would build in the Wil- 
lamette Valley. But before their slow wagons, and 
the perilous trip by raft down the Columbia had 
brought them to Fort Vancouver, their hosts had 
been killed. 


EXPLORE THE OREGON COUNTRY 


The Oregon Country! That vast area of rich plant 
and animal life hardly touched by Indian or white 
settlement in 1847 may well stir your curiosity to 
pull you the 270 miles from Whitman National 
Monument, along the gorge of the Columbia River, 
to Portland, Oregon. 

By car you follow the general route of the Oregon 
Trail west on State Route 410 for 30 miles to the 
Columbia River. The covered wagons kept to the 
north bank of the Walla Walla River so they could 
stop at Fort Walla Walla. This was an upriver sta- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Company under the con- 
trol of the Chief Factor at Fort Vancouver. Only a 
State historical marker tells the site. 

Along the south bank of the Columbia River the 
road follows the emigrant trail to The Dalles. Here 
the early travelers on this route took to rafts for 
a dangerous journey to Fort Vancouver. 

You can have an easier time of it, however, en- 
joying the scenery along the freeway from The 
Dalles to Portland and then across to Fort Van- 
couver National Monument. This was the site of a 
great trading post, surrounded by orchards, and 
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farmlands, the headquarters and depot for all Hud- 
son’s Bay Company operations west of the Rocky 
Mountains, from Alaska on the north to California 
on the South. And its Chief Factor was the doughty 
Dr. John McLoughlin. So great was the aid and com- 
fort given to the early American settlers by Dr. 
McLoughlin that he is often referred to as the 
“Father of Oregon.” 

In 1846, only a year before the Whitman mas- 
sacre, Dr. McLoughlin retired to the home he built 
on a land claim he had staked out at Oregon City, 
less than 20 miles south of Fort Vancouver. His fine 
home now stands in a park above the Willamette 
River where it is preserved for you by McLoughlin 
House National Historic Site. The house is com- 
pletely furnished in period, and contains some of the 
furniture and possessions owned and used daily by 
the revered “Father of Oregon” himself. 

In the Pacific Northwest are just a few of the 
many historical areas of the National Park System 
where the story of the beginning and the building of 
America is told to you—by preserved and recon- 
structed remains, by on-site and museum exhibits, 
and by lectures and literature. 


14 SCENIC GEMS 


Smack in the middle of the Great West are two 
States— Utah and Colorado—that have 14 small 
scenic gems of the National Park System. Almost on 
their joint boundary, on the main route 240 miles 
southeast of Salt Lake City, is Arches National 
Monument. 

This monument covers more than 50 square miles 
in a jagged north-south crescent and boasts a fine 
paved and graded scenic road that takes you 9 miles 
off the main highway into the heartland of the 
monument. From the north or south you will be 


traveling through stimulating country, but at 
Arches there is a thrill and exhilaration in store for 
you as your car climbs the winding monument road 
from U.S. 160. 

In the first place, it’s the color. When I went there 
I had with me the free folder on the monument ob- 
tainable from the Park Service, at the site. This has 
good photographs, but printed in mere black and 
white. Then I reached the big turnout at a point 
named Park Avenue. It was a Sunday afternoon in 
the spring—the sun shining, a few white clouds 
decorating an intensely blue sky—but what really 
thrilled me was the glorious color, salmon-pink rock 
formations marching in a row like the skyscrapers 
on New York’s famous Park Avenue. 

Along the paved road there are other turnouts for 
different rock formations and scenic views. One view 
is of particular beauty. From the high stance of the 
ridge of Arches National Monument you look across 
the colorful valley of the upper Colorado River to 
the blue horizon; there, etched against the sky are 
the craggy, 12,000-foot peaks of the La Sal Moun- 
tains, capped with snow during much of the year. 


MOST WONDERFUL FEATURES 


The paved roads end at Balanced Rock, but good, 
graded roads lead to some of the most wonderful 
features of the monument. Try the two-mile stretch 
to the famous Double Arch and the Parade of Ele- 
phants. At the end, a foot trail will enable you to 
approach closely to all the things you will want to 
see. You are apt to find a lot of seniors on the trail, 
because they walked a couple of miles to school when 
they were kids. 

Back at Balanced Rock you can take another 
well-graded road 6.5 miles to Turnbow Cabin, or you 
can turn off part way and drive 8.5 miles to the 
famous Landscape Arch. This graceful piece of na- 
ture’s art spans a breath-taking 291 feet—a wide 
ribbon of salmon-pink rock arching across the blue 
sky several hundred feet above you. The 1-mile trail 
to Landscape Arch is easy walking. 

You know, it isn’t easy to tell someone else, or 
write descriptions, that convey the feeling of beauty, 
of peace, of a kind I experienced during my visit to 
Arches National Monument. It was the presence in 
one place of vibrant color, majestic sculpture, cathe- 
dral stillness, and the sweet clear air. There is a word 
for this kind of feeling—euphoria; I never really 
knew what it meant until that day at Arches—a 
place to spend a few hours or a whole day, if you’ve 
packed a lunch and have the leisure. 

While in the neighborhood (as distances go in the 
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Great West) you might want to take a leisurely 3- 
hour drive along U.S. 6/50 to Colorado National 
Monument. A 26-mile loop road will take you from 
Fruita, through the monument, to Grand Junction 
on U.S. 50. This excellent road follows the canyon 
rims for most of its 22 miles in the monument. Weird 
rock formations come into view at every turn and 
there are nine parking areas where you can rest and 
enjoy the spectacular views of the canyon. 

Back on U.S. 50, heading southeast, you soon 
come to the city of Delta. Marcus Whitman stopped 
at Fort Ribidoux, near here, during 1842 on his trip 
from Oregon back East to gain support for his mis- 
sion at the “Place of the Rye Grass,” so far away in 
the Northwest. It makes you realize the stupendous 
effort, endurance, and patience of that pioneer mis- 
sionary to the Far West. 

Only 30 miles from Delta, a 6-mile side trip will 
take you on a paved road to Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison National Monument. What a contrast 
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Water, sand, mountains kiss a sunlit sky... 








with Arches, in Utah. There, color and sweeping vis- 
tas gave you a buoyant sense of well-being; here, 
depth and darkness create a sense of awe and power 
—like switching your TV at home from color to 
black and white — but you have made the change in 
a half day’s driving. There is a campground and a 
picnic area off the rim drive at an elevation of 8,300 
feet, among pinyon pines and junipers. 

Maybe you want to relax for a day in camp at 
Black Canyon Monument or at a motel in Mont- 
rose. Why hurry! The next day there is another 
adventure in store for you. Follow U.S. 50 for 125 
miles east through the 11,322 foot high Monarch 
Pass and then south on U.S. 285 through 9,010 foot 
Poncha Pass. Then drive down, down, down into 
the San Luis Valley along its creek on State Route 
17 to Mosca. Turn off there to Great Sand Dunes 
National Monument. 

As you turn northward to the monument the road 
begins to rise and the Sangre de Cristo Mountains 
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fill the view through your windshield. Three wind 
gaps in this range are responsible for the creation of 
the great sand dunes of the National Monument. 
As the wind, carrying sand across the San Luis Val- 
ley, nears the barrier of the mountain range it must 
rise to get through the three gaps, and in doing so 
it loses velocity and drops its sand. Over the years 
a miniature Sahara has been created, but in a won- 
derfully unique setting. 

Curving around the dunes are the green moun- 
tains, while at the forefront of the dunes runs Me- 
dano Creek watered by the melting snows and the 
runoff from the mountains. The sands try to absorb 
the creek, but for a distance through the monument 
they do not succeed. Yet so compact is the bed of 
sand under the 6-inch depth of water that it is pos- 
sible for you to drive your car across the creek in 


places. 

At Great Sand Dunes National Monument the 
beauty of the scenery is a matter of form more than 
anything else, but form that is not static, as at 
Arches, but has the sense of movement or pending 
movement. Even when the wind is not blowing sand 
into new patterns, clouds are casting shadows, and 


What Makes A Law?... 


bill before Congress is an idea for a law. 
Who thinks it up? A congressman, the home 
folks, the President, almost anybody. 

How does it become a law ? 

1. The congressman calls on the Congressional 
Legislative Service to cast the idea into legal lan- 
guage. 

2. He drops his bill into a legislative hopper. The 
clerk numbers and passes it to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He refers it to a com- 
mittee. There it may “die” unless the sponsor asks 
for action. 

3. If he does, the committee may consider the bill 
or assign it to a subcommittee to consider the bill. 
Usually, either the committee or the subcommittee 
will hold hearings, study the merits of the bill, and 
prepare a report on it to be submitted to the house. 

4. At long last the committee votes on it. If most 
members support it, it goes “out of committee” to 
the House. 

5. It gets on the calendar and the House Rules 
Committee says how, when, and for how long the 


House may review the bill. 
6. The Speaker sets a time for debate with equal 
time to both sides. 


the setting sun seems to change the form and color 
of the dunes under your very eyes. In June, of a 
good flowering year, acres on both sides of the road 
approaching the dunes are a bright sea of golden 
sunflowers. A few hours and an easy drive will suf- 
fice for you to see this National Monument, though 
an overnight stay in the campground will add meas- 
urably to your enjoyment. 

Before we part, please note below where you can 
write for free literature and information about the 
smaller historic and scenic areas preserved for your 
enjoyment and administered by the National Park 
Service. You can write directly to the superintendent 
of each area, or to: 

Regional Director, Region One, 900 North Lom- 
bardy St., Richmond 20, Va. 

Regional Director, Region Two, 307 Federal Bldg., 
Omaha 2, Neb. 

Regional Director, Region Three, P.O. Box 1728, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Regional Director, Region Four, 180 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Regional Director, Region Five, 421 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





7. Afterwards the House votes. If passed, the bill 
becomes an “act” and goes to the Senate. 

8. The Senate President refers the Act once again 
to a committee which may “table” it, or report it 
out with or without changes. 

9. The Majority Policy Committee sets the time 
for debate on the bill, and a member asks to have 
the Act considered. If this motion is carried, it calls 
for debate, perhaps amendments, and a vote. 

10. Often, if the Senate (or the House) amends 
the bill, it goes back to the House (or Senate) for 
another vote. Failing that, the bill goes to a “con- 
ference committee” of both houses (as a rule, seven 
members from each) to iron out differences. Result: 
often a compromise. Should the conference commit- 
tee disagree, the bill dies. 

11. If it agrees, the Act goes back to both houses 
for a final vote. 

12. If approved, the Act goes to the President. 
He may (1) sign it and make it a law; (2) veto it 
(two-thirds of both houses may over-ride his veto) ; 
or (3) neither sign nor veto it. 

13. If he does not sign it, the Act becomes law in 
10 days if Congress is still meeting. If Congress has 
gone home, the Act dies by “pocket veto.” 

14. Bills starting in the Senate must go to the 
House of Representatives and thence to the Presi- 
dent. 
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By following these few simple ‘‘do’s”’ 
and ‘‘don'ts’’ any woman can be- 
come attractive without spending 


much time and money... 


By ELOISE KEELER 


ECENTLY FANYA GRAY, a leading dress 

designer, was passing through the lobby of the 

hotel where she lived, when a rather drab woman of 
indeterminate age called to her. 

“Fanya! Don’t you remember me? I used to work 
for you!” 

It took a moment for Fanya to connect this dowdy 
woman with the gorgeous blond model whom she 
had employed some 20 years ago. And then, with her 
accustomed frankness, Fanya blurted: “You look 
perfectly dreadful! what’s happened to you?” 

The woman burst into tears. Fanya now noticed 
that a nice looking, apparently younger man was 
with her. He murmured something to her and quick- 
ly left. This caused the woman to dig in her purse 
for more tissues to dab at her eyes. 

“T know it! He’s gone to meet some other woman!” 
She sobbed. “He can’t keep his eyes off women, and 

a ee 

“Your husband ?” 

The woman nodded. 

“Well, I don’t blame him —not from the way you 
look.” Fanya put her hand on the woman’s shoulder. 
“Come to my room and we'll talk.” 

In the elevator Fanya learned that the woman 
had left her modeling job to get married and now 
had five children, the oldest already grown and mar- 
ried herself. 

In her room, Fanya had the woman stand in front 
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This simple, elegant dress can be worn in the 
afternoon or evening. And it’s not expensive 








For street wear, try this comfortable outfit. 
The scarf adds a dash of color. 
Nancy Taylor Grimme Model. 


of a full length mirror. “Just take a good long look 
at yourself and see what’s happened to you.” 

The former model’s long hair was frowsy, pulled 
back and pinned in a knot on the back of her head, 
Her suit was years out of style and too small, making 
it hang unevenly and bulge in the wrong spots. She 
wore a “gingerbread” dangle around her neck. 

Fanya had her first remove the gingerbread. Then 
she had her take off all her make-up and “put ona 
new face.” She got her to re-shape the contour of 
her “coiffure,” giving a soft, feminine appearance to 
her face. Then she lent her a smart, basic black dress 
and pearls. 

An hour later they returned to the lobby and 
found the former model’s husband waiting for her. 
As they came toward him, he gasped at the amazing 
transformation in his wife. In fact, he was so de- 
lighted he invited both his wife and Fanya for an 
elegant champagne dinner that night. 

Since then, the wife has told Fanya that that day 
she had awakened. She’d been so immersed in house- 
work, children and domestic problems that she’d 
forgotten all about her appearance. She’d stopped 
caring. And she might very easily have lost her hus- 
band and everything in life she prized most if she 
hadn’t just happened to see Fanya Gray in the hotel 
lobby. 

This forgetting or not caring about personal ap- 
pearance is a condition that happens to many women 
at various ages in their lives, Fanya says. Besides 
busy mothers, it often happens to women who have 
lost their husbands or other loved ones. It also hap- 
pens to some women after they retire, and no longer 
feel they must keep up their appearance to go to 
work. These women are, in effect, saying “good-bye” 
to life. And the more they neglect their appearance, 
the more depressed they become. 

Often it takes a jolt such as a frank remark from 
a relative or friend .. .“You look terrible! Really, you 
should do something!” to bring about their awaken- 
ing. But once they start improving their appearance 
—get a new hair-do, over-haul their wardrobe, they 
find new self-confidence. Their whole lives begin to 
change. They go out more. They find new compan- 
ionship, often of the opposite sex. They begin to live. 

But before you rush out and start doing some- 
thing about your appearance, here are a few import- 
ant tips. 

1. Don’t think because you’ve reached re- 
tirement age that you have to dress like an 
“old lady.” Today no designers create clothes 
for old ladies. There are merely different sizes 
and proportions of the same type of clothes 
for all ages. 
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look 2. Don’t pick old out-moded clothes from 
your wardrobe and try to refurbish them with ‘ 
ulled old lace (no matter how fine), fur, artificial 
ead. flowers, or attempt a remodeling job unless you 
king happen to be an experienced seamstress. For 
. She the result would almost certainly have that 
homemade, old-fashioned look. 
Chen 3. If you do wear “hand-me-downs” make 
ona sure they are fitted to you...styled to you... 
ir of and that they flatter you. 
“e to A woman about to retire, Fanya believes, should 
Iress prepare for a long awaited vacation from years 
of clock-watching, routine and responsibility. She 
and thinks the retirement age is an extremely fascinat- 
her. ing period —a time to think and plan for the future. 
zing It’s better for a woman to think of what she might 
de- wear on a journey to Mars than to live in the past. 
7 You may be thinking, “It’s all very well to think 
of retirement as a wonderful vacation and to plan 
day an exciting wardrobe — but how, on my meager pen- 
use- sion, am I going to pay for it?” 
ie'd The big department stores today have many de- 
ped partments with clothes of varying prices. Fanya 
_ claims that you can buy a good style dress for as 
she little as $10, and in some departments a very good 
tel dress for around $19. 

Shoes do not have to be matched up with your 
- dresses today. A good pair of black or navy blue 
_ should suffice, and budget conscious women can in- 
des vest in one set of basic accessories—shoes, hat, 
ii gloves, purse—which will go with several different 
sit dresses or suits. 
al The long prevailing idea that older women should 
" dress differently from young women should be 
Pf thrown out, Fanya asserts, except for a few small 
sta points. 

When the style dictates skirts to the knee—the 
om older woman can compromise by wearing her skirt 
ou one and one-half inches longer. No more. (Fanya 
“n- believes that knees are not the most beautiful part 
ee of a woman’s anatomy.) It’s all right for the mature 
ey woman to wear pastel colors in summer cottons, but 
to for “‘stepping out” clothes, no! The colors should be 
ail deeper. And she adds, “Women with white hair will 
ie. find bright colors extremely flattering. They should 
e- never dress in black except for basic black, and then 
t- they should dress it up with jewelry — preferably 

pearls. 
e- The older woman generally looks better in 
Nn straight, slim silhouettes, “But,” Fanya cautions, “be 
es sure your clothes are fitted properly. Never make 
es allowance for gaining or reducing. It must just fit. The basic black with pearls can be worn on 
a5 We live today.” many occasions. This is a ‘‘must.” 
To be well dressed, simplicity is always best. Nancy Taylor Grimme Model 
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Women of retirement age should not be afraid to 
wear fancy hats with veils and flowers. They give a 
wonderful uplift. But with such a hat, a simple, basic 
dress should be worn. And avoid fancy costume 
jewelry, artificial flowers and other fussiness. Small 
prints are often associated with “older” women and 
should be avoided. While pearls and soft scarves in 
lovely, flattering shades can always be used effec- 
tively to dress up an outfit. 

Clothes can also hide or mitigate all sorts of de- 
fects, Fanya claims. For instance, women with full 
faces should not wear white next to their face as this 
accentuates the fullness. Likewise, women with thin 
faces should not wear black next to the face. If arms 
are larger than they should be or flabby, they should 
be covered —and three-quarter length sleeves are so 
fashionable now! 

Older women too, should avoid square necklines 
as this gives a hard, masculine effect, while soft lines 
and textures are feminine. 

Loose clothes conceal bulges. Clothes propor- 
tioned correctly can give a longer or shorter look to 
the waist line. Belts should be avoided by women 
as they become heavier as they give a short-waisted, 
bulky effect. It’s also well to stay away from too 
flashy prints, stripes and checks. 

In conclusion, Fanya gives 10 tips on keeping up 
your appearance for a well-planned, happy retire- 
ment: 

1. Remember you are not retiring from life. 
You are taking a long awaited vacation. You 
owe this vacation to yourself. 

2. Look at yourself in a long mirror. How 
old are your clothes ? Do you look like your old 
Aunt Sophie or like Spring Byington? Is your 
dress in style? Is your hair cut or arranged in 
the current mode? 

3. Check your undergarments. You can wear 
comfortable garments that still help your fig- 
ure. Remember, no dress will look well if foun- 
dation garments have lost their shape. A new 
girdle can be bought from $2 up—a bra for 
$2.95. 


4. Are your glassses “old” looking ? Remem- 
ber, fashions change even in such items as 
glasses, and, if necessary, you can buy smart 
new shapes at the 10-cent store. Study your 
make-up. Powder is rarely used today as it 
makes skin look dry and old. Find out about 
foundation creams and lotions. Rouge should 
be used sparingly, otherwise it can make you 
look cheap and hard. Pastel lipsticks are good 
for older women. (In a future issue of HAR- 
VEST YEARS there will be a story on make- 
up for mature women.) 

5. What kind of shoes do you wear? They 
should make you feel comfortable, but you 
don’t need the old-fashioned “Oxford” types. 
There are better designed, feminine shoes on 
the market now which are inexpensive and 
becoming. 

6. Eliminate fussiness—hair, jewelry and 
patterns in clothes. Stick to simple lines. The 
simplicity of the Jackie Kennedy look can well 
be adapted by the older women as well as the 
younger ones. 

7. Stop worrying about the interior of your 
house and start thinking about your own ex- 
terior, always remembering this is your vaca- 
tion. Your home is only a setting for YOU. 

8. When you go shopping, look for some- 
thing you need. Don’t buy it just because it’s 
cheap or on sale. And start with a basic dress 
and accessories. It’s better to have one good 
outfit than a dozen which are mismatched, ill- 
fitting or out-dated. 

9. Don’t buy anything you think will look 
nice on somebody else. Buy for yourself only. 

10. Believe that you are an important, 
needed person and dress in a manner that will 
make you feel important and needed. Then 
watch for miracles to happen. 

There’s a lot of truth in that old saw, “A woman 
is as old as she looks and a man is old when he stops 
looking.” 








FANYA 
GRAY 





Born in Russia, Fanya Gray escaped to China 
during the Bolshevik revolution. After six years she 
came to the United States. Without money and 
unable to speak English, she went to work in a 
dress factory. Fascinated by all she saw, she 
attended night school to learn dress designing. 
Then, with the courage of those who have known 
disaster, during the big depression she started her 
own business. Today she owns her own factory 
and is hailed as a leading dress designer. 
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Helpful Booklets —Yours for the Asking 


HOW TO CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT— Did you know that a 
glass of wine has as many calories as a tablespoon of butter? 
And that a malted milk is about the largest hunk of calories 
you can swallow at one time (460) ? These and other facts on 
weight control are contained in a 28 page booklet. It tells you 
the “why” of overweight and what you can do about it. Low- 
calorie menus are listed as well as a complete A to Z listing 
of calorie units of various foods. 


GUIDE TO GOOD DRIVING — Good driving is a science that 
many of us haven’t learned. Yet our lives depend upon it. This 
12-page pamphlet tells you how to avoid fatigue, accidents, 
and driving tickets. Also, it tells you how to drive in the 
winter and on special kinds of trips. 


YOUR FAMILY’S SAFETY — is a question of time...space... 
and traffic. Learn about it in.this 12-pager that makes good use 
of illustrated cartoons to put over the points. It tells you 
how you can keep grandchildren out from underfoot and 
harm’s way. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CANCER—In six 
pages, this pamphlet gives you all the facts you should know 
about this disease. After learning what it is and what you can 
do about it, your mind should be more at ease. There are 
seven warning signs. Do you know them? If you do, you’ll 
not worry over false alarms. And if you follow the steps in the 
booklet, you’ll never be caught unawares. 


AFTER A CORONARY-—There’s no doubt about it—the 
person who has had a coronary attack has had a frightening 
experience. Even when he is getting better and his physician 
assures him that he will be all right, he is still likely to be 
beset with doubts and fears. This booklet will answer many 
questions a person might have such as: “People say if you’ve 
had one attack, you’re bound to have another. Is this true?” 


YOUR HEART—The contents of this handbook tell you what 
you'll want to know about your heart. It tells you how your 
heart works...also high blood pressure... heart attacks... 
types of heart disease... and living with heart trouble. This 
latter section covers exercise, eating, smoking and general 
health care. 


F YOU WOULD like a copy of the booklets above, please write to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, One Madison Ave., New York 10; or 600 Stockton Street, San 


Francisco 10, California. 
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